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JERUSALEM 


Beyond all cities Jerusalem controls human sentiment. Other 
cities may be great and beautiful and sacred. But they are not Jeru- 
salem—which is neither great nor beautiful. For centuries it has 
stood outside the course of history. Democracy and commerce, in- 
vention and literature, wealth and art, have passed it by. Circled 
by its mountains it has cherished its one monopoly: Jew, Christian, 
and Mohammedan have called it Holy. 

Imponderabilia determine the making of wars, Bismarck 
declared. Jerusalem is one of the mighty imponderabilia of history. 
It has no commercial, military, or political power. To see it is to be 
disillusioned. Sentiment retreats before geography and imagina- 
tion pales before archaeology. 

But Jerusalem persists as a symbol. It stands for religion. To 
possess it is to proclaim the might of a religion. To lose it is to con- 
fess a defeat for a religion. That helps explain the passion of the 
Crusaders, the pride of the Turk, the lament of the Jew. 

What its future may be no one can tell. But this is certain: 
Jerusalem has always fallen in the direction history, both religious 
and political, has been moving. From the days of David it has 
been conquered by the great conquerors. Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Macedonian, Syrian, Roman, Arabian, Crusader, Turk, 
have sealed their triumphs with its walls. Today it is in Christian 
hands. The omen is auspicious! 


Because of this sanctity born of memory rather than of present 
significance, Jerusalem has always been the plaything of religious 
extremists. You can find more sorts of religious fanatics in 
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Jerusalem than in any city in the world. Most of them are wait- 
ing and preparing for the coming of the Messiah and the Judg- 
ment Day. Such folk have been there for centuries. They will 
probably continue to come as long as Christians make a theory of 
inspiration the basis of their religion. 

But Jerusalem itself is a standing evidence that God’s judgments 
do not wait on the vagaries of Jewish apocalypses and elaborate 
charts detailing ingenious interpretations of prophecy. Its streets 
and walls and sacred places are eloquent of a God whose will is to be 
read in current events and whose kingdom grows or wanes according 
to the loyalty of men to his Spirit and his truth. 

We shall have many pronouncements as to the end of the world, 
now that Jerusalem has fallen. Indeed we already have them— 
strange utterances for men of sanity. Many will be saying, Lo 
here! and Lo there! But they, like their predecessors in such fore- 
tellings, will be mistaken. The Christ is already here working in 
men’s hearts. History is not a failure. Pessimism is nota sign of 
faith. Jerusalem in its falls has had historical rather than miracu- 
lous meaning. 

To those whose eyes are not so blinded that they cannot see God’s 
working in human affairs, the fall of Jerusalem is an indication that 
history is not headed toward brute force or superstition. The mills 
of history grind slowly, but they grind according to the will of 
Him who would save rather than condemn the world. 

The surrender of Jerusalem, symbol of religion, to the represent- 
atives of democracy rather than of militarism is one more evidence 
that the agony of the present moment foretells, not the death, but 
the new birth, of civilization. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE DISCOURSE 
WITH NICODEMUS 


GEORGE R. WELLS, PH.D. 


Professor of Psychology in Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


Logical studies are reaching over into the New Testament as never before. Some of 
them are ingenious; some of them are really scientific. They all combine, however, to 
enable us to understand better the meaning of religious experience, both as to the content 
and as to the origin of the Bible. The contribution which PRoFEsSOR WELLS makes to 


For several reasons the conversation 
between Jesus and Nicodemus is of 
almost unique interest, standing apart, 
indeed, from all other discourses reported 
in the Gospels. The discussion con- 
tained in the first thirteen verses of the 
third chapter of the Gospel of John is 
the first of the discourses with which 
that book abounds, and differs from the 
others in several important character- 
istics. It is distinguished by three out- 
standing qualities. In the first place, 
the method of discourse is unusual in at 
least one particular. Secondly, the 
person with whom Jesus speaks is a 
somewhat remarkable man. Thirdly, 
the ‘question discussed is of great met- 
aphysical, not to say speculative, in- 
terest. 

The many textual problems which 
any close exegesis of these verses sug- 
gests must be passed over here. Nor is 
the interest of the passage at all affected 
by the possible late date of the book. 
Undoubtedly and unfortunately the re- 
port is fragmentary at the best. What 
more was said during that evening in 
Jerusalem we may guess if we wish; we 
do not know. The recorder has done 
his best to report a memorable occasion, 


this discussion deals with a field not only of interest but of importance. 


and it is a report of absorbing interest 
which he has passed on to us. And 
the interest is enhanced when one re- 
members that the information as to the 
content of the conversation must have 
come originally from one of the two 
parties to it—presumably Jesus. This 
remains true whether or not John the 
Apostle wrote the book. 

The method used is one of genuine 
discussion, which is to say that both 
parties to it take an active part in devel- 
oping the subject. In many of the dis- 
cussions of Jesus the person addressed 
plays no part other than that of a 
kind of interlocutor—for instance, that 
with the woman at the well, and the 
talks with Martha in the eleventh and 
with Thomas in the fourteenth chapters. 
But Nicodemus does not merely listen; 
he contributes essentially to the conver- 
sation. From one standpoint it might 
possibly be said that he has the better 
of the argument. 

This method can hardly be termed 
Socratic, for the reason that in the Pla- 
tonic dialogues the opponents of Soc- 
rates are often accommodatingly pliable 
and serve merely to sharpen the point 
which Socrates is making. The same 


thing is true of some of the discussions 
of Jesus, but it is far from true here. 
Nicodemus had a point to make and 
made it well, perhaps unanswerably. 

In the second place, the personality 
of Nicodemus is provocative of great in- 
terest. It is true that we possess little 
information about Nicodemus. Beside 
this incident and apart from apocryphal 
references we hear of him but once, 
when before the Sanhedrin he takes a 
commendable, though possibly not over- 
insistent, stand in favor of Jesus. From 
the direct statements of the text, as 
well as from the caliber of his remarks, 
we know that he was a man of education 
and intelligence. He seems to have 
possessed a metaphysical type of mind, 
but was probably withal a man of deep 
religious feeling. 

We have in these verses one of the 
few discussions reported in which Jesus 
talked with a man of ability and educa- 
tion. Neither here nor elsewhere is 
there anything which diminishes in the 
smallest degree our appreciation of the 
tremendous mental grasp and acumen 
of Jesus, and, by the way, we do not 
hear enough of his very extraordinary 
mental power. Our insistence on the 
spiritual pre-eminence of Jesus is likely 
to obscure the fact that from the purely 
intellectual side he is entitled to rank 
with the greatest the human race has 
produced—with Plato, Newton, and 
Kant. But, for all that, it is true that 
most of the reported discourses of Jesus 
are with men of very ordinary ability 
and of little or no originality. In this 
respect the talk with Nicodemus is 
almost unique. When the lawyers and 
Sadducees argued with him, they were 


* The Days of His Flesh, p. 63. 
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handicapped by curiously narrow prem- 
ises and were seeking to establish a 
position, not, as seems the case with 
Nicodemus, to discuss a question on its 
merits. 

But, however much the discussion is 
noteworthy because of the two facts 
just mentioned, its outstanding feature 
is the nature of the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

Most of the commentators concern 
themselves greatly with the question as 
to why Nicodemus came to Jesus. Their 
opinions as to his purpose vary very 
widely, from that of Koppe that he came 
to play the spy upon Jesus to that of 
several who think that he might have 
been convinced that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and, either from caution or 
from cowardice, came at night to make 
sure that he really was the Son of 
David. David Smith' goes so far as to 
say explicitly that he came as a delegate 
of the Pharisees (somewhat forcing the 
sense of éx rav dapwaiwv) to determine 
whether they might not attach Jesus to 
their cause. But the far more probable 
reason for his coming was that he had 
an intellectual interest in certain phases 
of Jesus’ message, and came at an hour 
when he might hope to have an unin- 
terrupted discussion with him. 

On the surface the topic of the dis- 
cussion is the method whereby one enters 
the Kingdom of God. But if one read 
the text closely it is to be seen that the 
angle of the question which concerns 
both Jesus and Nicodemus is contained 
in the world-old problem of the paradox 
of determinism and free will. For ac- 
tually Nicodemus is asking just what 
relation his free choice and activity 
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bear to his inclusion in the Kingdom of 
God. And of course this question is 
essentially metaphysical or metaphysico- 
ethical. It may perhaps be termed the 
outstanding problem in the history of 
ethical controversy. 

The conversation starts as if Nicode- 
mus freely admitted the transcendent 
value of the birth from above and was 
interested simply in the means of acquir- 
ing it. His first question is not stated, 
but is necessarily implied. “How,” he 
asks, “can one enter the Kingdom of 
God ?” 

In the first sentence which he con- 
tributes to the discussion Jesus plunges, 
perhaps a little dogmatically, in medias 
res by saying, “Except one be born 
anew, he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God.” He uses the ordinary verb to 
beget (yevvdw), of course in the passive. 
In a sense Jesus establishes his position 
at once, definitely stating that entrance 
into the Kingdom of God, as far as the 
one entering it is concerned, is essential- 
ly, if not entirely, a passive affair. It 
may be an exaggeration to say that 
Jesus takes the deterministic position 
throughout this conversation, and that 
Nicodemus, if he occupies any position 
other than that of the inquirer, assumes 
that of voluntarism, but I think that it 
is true that the position assumed by 
Jesus would be termed by the historian 
of philosophy theological determinism. 
To be sure, Jesus modifies his position 
somewhat toward the end of the dis- 
cussion. Several objections offer them- 
selves to such a statement, but there is 
much to be said for it. The crux of 
their difficulty, the point of the whole 

cit., p. 66. 
*Ibid., p. 67. 


discussion between the two, rests upon 
the irreconcilable paradox of the two 
possibilities. This difficulty seems to 
have appealed as strongly to Nicodemus 
as it has to countless other men. 
Nicodemus’ reply to Jesus’ first state- 
ment has also caused difficulty to the 
commentators. By a very few his 
intelligence has been ranked so low that 
they think that his reply, “How can a 
man be born when he is old ?” is evidence 
that Nicodemus is thinking in terms of 
normal obstetrics and does not perceive 
that Jesus’ words are on a spiritual 
plane. David Smith, for instance, mars 
his, on the whole, sympathetic account 
by saying of Nicodemus that “when he 
heard of regeneration, he thought of a 
carnal birth.’”* Many others, however, 
point out that Nicodemus must have 
been familiar with the analogy between 
repentance and the new birth, which 
was certainly not original with Jesus, 
and which John the Baptist at least had 
made well known. One or two feel that 
Nicodemus was simply stupid and could 
see no meaning in what Jesus had said. 
David Smith says in this connection 
that “his bewilderment was inexcus- 
able.’? Still others think that it was 
the universal application which Jesus 
gave to his statement which amazed 
Nicodemus. Riggs comments as fol- 
lows: “It was not the wording of the 
demand that caused Nicodemus to 
hesitate, accustomed as he was to the 
figurative language of the Old Testa- 
ment. It was the universal application 
of it that he could not understand.’ 
And Marcus Dods to similar effect 
says: “The language of our Lord could 


3 Riggs, Messages of Jesus According to the Gospel of John, p. 109. 


scarcely puzzle Nicodemus, but the idea 
did stagger him that not only Gentiles 
but Jews must be born again.” 

But undoubtedly Nicodemus under- 
stood and appreciated what Jesus had 
said very well. His difficulty was that 
Jesus had not answered his question, 
or, rather, had not suggested any solu- 
tion of his problem at all. Nicodemus 
accepted Jesus’ metaphor at once, and 
in it rephrased his question, “How can 
amanbeborn?” 

Of all the vicissitudes of life one’s 
birth is above all beyond one’s control. 
In most, if not all, of life’s happenings 
one plays some obvious part himself. 
In many, if not most, one seems to feel 
in himself a determining, choosing power. 
But at one’s birth, the most important 
event in one’s life, one plays an entirely 
passive part. There is not even oppor- 
tunity to object, however powerlessly, 
as, for instance, one may to impending 
death. This fact is so obvious that it 
needs no explaining. When, therefore, 
Jesus says, “One must be born anew,” 
the obvious meaning of Nicodemus’ 
reply is, “But how can one arrange that 
he be born? That is just what one 
cannot do. Must one merely wait and 
hope for this new birth, with no act or 
longing of his own having the slightest 
effect upon whether or not he shall be 
soborn?” And this is the center of the 
whole problem which was disturbing 
Nicodemus. Granting the desirability 
of the new life, as Nicodemus was ready 
to do, how can one, much desiring it, 


* Dods, Gospel of St. John, p. 105. 
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achieve it? Evidently it cannot be 
“achieved” at all, if one must be born 
into it. For one does not “achieve” 
birth; he undergoes it, suffers it, and 
stands in no causal relation to its oc- 
currence. Does one in the same way 
undergo, suffer, the birth from above ?? 

Hence, if Jesus’ only answer to Nico- 
demus’ question be that one must be 
born anew, the situation is not particu- 
larly bright-colored for one ambitious 
along spiritual lines. In fact, it is 
precisely the opposite. Rule out all 
possibility of voluntary achievement, 
eliminate any chance of obtaining spir- 
itual gain, great or small, by striving 
to do or be, and for men of the Nicode- 
mus type the abiding values of life are 
thereby rendered spurious. 

Now of all teachers of all time Jesus 
needed least to be told this fact. And 
when he read Nicodemus’ dilemma in 
the expression of his eye, or, who knows 
—for the account is fragmentary—heard 
it from his lips, Jesus amplified, if he 
did not actually modify, his statement. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh verses are 
meant in some comforting sense, but 
the eighth is the really satisfying one. 
It is one of the most remarkable 
statements anywhere attributed to 
Jesus: “The wind blowth where it will, 
and thou hearest the voice thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.” 

Possibly some scholar knows precisely 
just how much and wherein the sense of 


2 Holtzmann is the only writer I have read who seems correctly to have conceived Nicodemus’ 
problem, though he speaks of it as the problem of the author of the Book of John: “But it is also 
clear from the same passage that the author assumes that there is a natural difference amongst 
men, whereby some, owing to their having sprung from the higher world of the spirit, are enabled 
to perceive the Kingdom of God, but others are not.” (Holtzman, Life of Jesus, p. 33). 
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this and other passages has been modi- 
fied by the double translation, from the 
Aramaict in which it was spoken to the 
Greek and from the Greek to English. 
But the vastly greater part of this must 
remain unexplored ground to the ordi- 
nary dabbler in the Greek text of the 
New Testament. But we easily recog- 
nize a typically oriental play on words. 
IIvetya is wind and it is also spirit. It 
has about the same force as the Hebrew 
mi. It is this double meaning which 
points the whole sentence. Plummer 
attempts to amend the passage by writ- 
ing, “The Spirit breatheth where He 
willeth, and thou hearest His voice, but 
canst not tell whence He cometh and 
whither he goeth.’* He asserts, no 
doubt correctly, that Ivetpa has this 
meaning in three hundred and fifty 
passages in the New Testament, twenty 
of which occur in John. However, he 
goes on to admit that, despite the legiti- 
macy of his translation of rvedpa, it is 
hardly possible to translate mv as 
“breathe.” 

The wisdom of the translators of the 
American Revision is probably justified 
by the translation they have made here. 
For the text which they give us is in 
better form than that suggested by 
Plummer, and is easily explicable, grant- 
ing only that one remembers the two 
meanings of rvedya and the probability 
that Jesus in familiar Eastern fashion 
was using the double meaning to make 
the sense of his statement more clear. 

Suppose one asks why the wind sets in 
a certain quarter today and another to- 
morrow. What answer can be given? 


In our present state of knowledge, none! 
Whence comes it ? Whither goes it? An 
accurate answer is impossible. So, says 
Jesus, is the course of the Spirit; it 
appears here or there; one man is born 
of the Spirit; another, it would seem, 
not. 

The goings and comings of the wind 
are mysterious. But are they lawless 
or arbitrary? For mystery and lawless- 
ness are not the same. No one dreams 
that the winds move arbitrarily, at least 
not since men anthropomorphized the 
wind. There is nothing arbitrary about 
its course—simply mystery. 

So Jesus implies that the course of the 
Spirit among men is not lawless, as 
Nicodemus feared, though it is myste- 
rious. And if such earthly things, such 
everyday affairs as air currents, super- 
sede human knowledge, how much more 
must such heavenly things as the new 
birth? And then the affirmation that 
there is in existence some law governing 
the birth from above is put by Jesus 
upon his personal knowledge. “We 
speak that which we know, and bear 
witness of that which we have seen; 

....no one hath ascended into 
heaven, but he that descended out of 
heaven, even the Son of man.” If then 
the movement of the Spirit is not law- 
less, neither is it arbitrary, and the fear- 
ful menace which may have haunted 
Nicodemus is based upon lack of knowl- 
edge only, not upon sinister facts. 

Now what has Jesus contributed to 
the discussion of the problem of free 
will? From one standpoint, perhaps, 
not much. The eternal dilemma is not 


*That this conversation was in Aramaic is extremely probable, if not certain. See footnotes 


on p. 33 of Holtzmann, Life of Jesus. 
2 Plummer, St. John, p. 94. 
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resolved. He still stands upon his 
somewhat deterministic statement, “One 
must be born anew.” But from another 
standpoint his contribution is not only 
noteworthy, but momentous. To the 
metaphysical problem Jesus contributes 
nothing, to the ethical problem every- 
thing. For no objection can lie against 
the fact of law and order even in the 
spiritual realm, provided they are not 
the expression of an all-powerful and 
arbitrary Unreason. Every instinct of 
man revolts against accepting the idea 
that arbitrary lawlessness is solely con- 
cerned in determining his highest spirit- 
ual welfare. Jesus admits—emphasizes 
—the fact of the mystery of the course 
of spiritual things, but asserts that it is 
neither lawless nor arbitrary. 

The one thing which we must have if 
we would remain at all content and easy 
in mind about the universe in which we 
live is a confidence that the fundamental 
foundation of all is reasonable and just. 
Jesus gives us a further assurance that 


it is also loving. Of course it is logically 
contradictory to have at one and the 
same time a recognition of deterministic 
law and faith in the values of spiritual 
and mental aspiration. One cannot help 
the paradox, but it is not a desperate 
situation if one is at the same time con- 
vinced of a basic and reasonable right- 
ness of fundamental cosmic foundation. 

I expect that Nicodemus went away 
from Jesus astonished perhaps, perhaps 
nonplussed, but certainly comforted, 
unless his interest in the question had 
been purely academic, as I do not think 
it was. 

Jesus states his whole message in 
these verses from John. It is hard to 
see what more could have been added. 
Certain details of method only, which, 
as he said, would be unintelligible to us. 
Neither lawlessness nor arbitrariness, 
but order, reason, and love control our 
spiritual welfare. As one of his latter 
prophets has said, “‘All’s love, yet all’s 
law.” 


RIVAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


APOCALYPTICISM (Concluded) 


GEORGE CROSS, Ph.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, New York 


2. Principal Features of Jewish 
Apocalypticism 
The contact with Babylonian and 
Persian culture in the earlier period 
following upon the destruction of the 


Jewish state and the contact with Greek 
culture in the later period—to mention 
only the most important foreign influ- 
ences—gave a powerful stimulus to the 
Jewish intellect and vastly widened 
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its horizon. Babylonian astrology and 
Persian dualism gave to the Jews a 
new knowledge of the world, and Grecian 
thought gave them a new view of its 
meaning. This intellectual expansion 
was accompanied by a deepening of 
their moral and religious life. This came 
to them as a consolation for their terrible 
losses. Two real worlds, the heaven and 
the earth, besides the shadowy realm of 
Sheol or the underworld, now came into 
view. Man is of the earth and his days 
are few. But Jahwe God is in the high 
heaven above all earthly things and 
free from all earthly contingencies. 
There he lives and reigns eternally. 
Superhuman beings serve him there. 
He rules also on the earth and the angels 
of his power go forth from his presence 
bearing his decrees and effecting his 
purposes on the earth. All the events 
that occur on the earth are determined 
in advance in heaven. So to say, that 
which took place on earth was first 
enacted in heaven and must inevitably 
come to pass. If men could but enter 
heaven, or if the veil that separates 
heaven from earth could be withdrawn 
for a time, men would be able to see 
beforehand the things which are to come 
to pass. What is true of the earth is 
true also of the underworld, for Jahwe 
is lord there also and predetermines the 
fate of its denizens. Thus there lies 
before men the possibility of obtaining a 
knowledge of the distant future. 

The possibility becomes an actuality. 
The new world becomes the basis of a 
new view of human knowledge. Men 
have actually witnessed the lifting of 
the veil between heaven and earth. 
There have been apocalypses, revela- 
tions, of those things that happen in 


heaven. Men have had visions of that 
realm and they have heard voices speak- 
ing to them from it. The disclosures 
that came to men in this way are not 
to be classed with things that they learn ~ 
in the ordinary manner. The sight and 
the hearing they enjoyed were special 
gifts bestowed upon the few. They were 
the seers, the prophets of their God. 
This knowledge was not merely natural 
but, as we are accustomed to say, super- 
natural, miraculous. It was certain that 
they who obeyed the heavenly vision 
should infallibly be blessed. The word 
that came from heaven could not fail. . 

Moreover the apocalypses disclosed 
the secret causes of the events for whose 
coming believers were to look so hope- 
fully. They belonged to the same order 
as the knowledge concerning them. 
They were not brought about through 
the normal working of those things we 
see about us, but by the special act, the 
determining will of God. Apart from 
this they could not happen. If God 
thus intervened by his mighty power 
to bring to pass things that would be 
otherwise impossible, then the tremen- 
dous events which the seers were now 
foretelling and which seemed so con- 
trary to expectation—the descent of 
Messiah from heaven, the resurrection 
from the dead, the assembling of all 
mankind for judgment, the burning of 
the world and the wicked with it, and 
the creation of a new world for the 
righteous or the taking of them up into 
heaven—would surely occur. Here, 
then, their religious faith found its firm 
support. With such a basis of con- 
fidence an oppressed and impoverished 
people could bid defiance to all the 
powers of this world or the world 


{ 


beneath. These are the themes of the 
Jewish apocalyptic. 

It is a very striking feature of those 
Jewish apocalypses which have been 
committed to writing, that they are all 
pseudonymous. The writers conceal 
their personal authorship under the 
name of some accredited prophet or 
worthy of the past. Such names as 
Enoch, the Twelve Patriarchs, Solomon, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezra, are 
attached to the apocalypses. What is 
the secret of this self-effacement? It 
could not have been simply a means of 
avoiding the danger of identification 
which is often so real to the writers 
among an oppressed people. It must 
have been mainly for the sake of securing 
for their messages the credence that 
attached to the utterances of men who 
were commonly regarded as the special 
messengers of their God—men who had 
seen the heavenly things and spoke by 
the spirit of Jahwe. That is to say, the 
authors of the Jewish apocalyptic firmly 
believed that their own utterances were 
revelations from heaven, visions given 
by God, and they sought to persuade 
their readers of the same by attributing 
their works to men in whom the people 
already believed. This brings out 
another very interesting fact related 
to the production of Jewish apocalyptic. 
We shall indicate it. 

The apocalyptic writings cover, 
roughly speaking, a period of time 
stretching from the second century 
before Christ to the end of the first 
Christian century. The events of the 
times before the captivity were now far 
back in the past. The common tend- 
ency among men to idealize the past 
was accentuated among the Jews of 
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those later days through the contrast 
with their former condition. Those 
patriotic statesmen of the former days 
who gave a moral interpretation of 
Israel’s history and attempted to direct 
the policy of the state by their forecasts 
of coming changes were now among 
the national heroes. They had fore- 
told the things that had come to pass. 
They were inspired of Jahwe. They had 
had visions of the heavenly things. 
The things which eye saw not and ear 
heard not and which entered not into 
the heart of the common man had been 
revealed to them. If the prophets 
had foretold the things which had 
already come to pass why should they 
not also have foretold the things which 
were even yet to come? And so the 
new seers, believing that they too had 
visions given them by God, disclaimed 
all honor for themselves and ascribed 
their experiences to the acknowledged 
sages of the past in order to establish 
the hearts of the people in the confidence 
that the things which they had seen in 
vision were really about to occur. This 
use of the works of the ancient prophets 
was possible through the collection of 
their writings by the learned and devout 
scribes of the people. They had not 
hesitated to attach the names of known 
prophets to writings whose authorship 
was unknown in order to preserve those 
works and secure for the whole body of 
the collected writings the veneration 
that would ensure the loyal obedience 
of the people. That is to say, the scribes 
had already made a virtual canon of 
scripture, a collection of the utterances 
of men whose word was the word of God, 
the words of men who were given a 
knowledge inaccessible to others. Jew- 
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ish Apocalypticism leans for support 
upon a canon of inspired scripture. 

We may now briefly summarize the 
results of our study to this point. First, 
Jewish Apocalypticism is an outcome 
of the doctrine of a dual world, the earth 
and the heaven above the earth. There 
was also a shadowy underworld ob- 
scurely related to the heaven, but like 
it in that it was ordinarily invisible. 
Secondly, it was a doctrine of the pre- 
determination of all events by the 
irresistible decretive will of God, a doc- 
trine of divine predestination. Thirdly, 
it was a doctrine of human foreknowl- 
edge of future events by means of super- 
natural vision, a theory of the knowledge 
of the invisible. Fourthly, it was a 
universalistic interpretation of human 
history in contrast with the narrower 
nationalism of the ancient prophets, 
and it thereby carried with it the enfran- 
chisement of the individual. Finally, 
Apocalypticism offered a moral inter- 
pretation of all human history. Every- 
thing was viewed from the standpoint 
of a universal and final day of judgment 
(the idea of a canon of inspired scrip- 
ture is intimately associated with Apoc- 
alypticism, but is not essential to it). 
If these things are so, Apocalypticism, 
so far from being a degenerate offspring 
of prophetism, was the very flower of 
prophetism and brings the era of Jewish 
prophecy to a close. 


3. Apocalypticism in Early 
Christianity 
We turn once more to the Petrine con- 
fession. The pronouncement that Jesus 
was the Messiah, while it did not deter- 
mine which of the many different views 
that were current in Jewish apolcalyptic 


was to become the Christian view, did 
finally interpret the mission of Jesus 
through the general apocalyptical view 
of the world and of human life. Apoc- 
alyptic became the native air in which 
early Christianity lived and breathed. 
It provided for the new age the answer 
to the question of the meaning of the 
career of Jesus, his relation to the all- 
determining will of God, and his relation 
to the destiny of mankind universally. — 
Apocalyptic became for Jewish believers, 
and to a large extent for generations 
of Gentile believers after them, the 
determinate mode of expressing the 
Christian faith. So closely do the cast 
of thought in the Jewish apocalyptic 
and the prevailing thought in the New 
Testament coincide that to the reader 
who is unacquainted with the Jewish 
Apocrypha and whose knowledge of 
these ancient people is drawn wholly 
from the Old and the New Testament, 
it must have seemed, as he read the 
foregoing account of the character of 
Jewish Apocalypticism, that it was 
derived directly from the New Testa- 
ment. 

The books of our New Testament 
came almost entirely, if not altogether, 
from the hands of Jewish believers in the 
messiahship of Jesus, and they are 
addressed to readers most of whom are 
presupposed to be familiar with Jewish 
thought. So far as the general type of 
thought is concerned, nothing stands 
out more prominently than the fact of 
our having before us there a Christian 
recast of the Jewish apocalyptic. This 
is a matter that claims our attention 
somewhat in detail. 

First of all, the New Testament is 
thoroughly charged with the conscious- 
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ness of the contrast between two worlds, 
heaven and earth (with also a vague 
recognition of a real lower world differ- 
ent from both). The contrast turns 
in favor of the heaven. The interest 
and hope of believers are concentrated 
there. The presence and activity of 
God on earth and among men do not 
alter the fact that he is pre-eminently 
in heaven. The words of the invoca- 
tion so dear to all Christendom make it 
indisputable: “Our father which art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name.” From 
thence came the Christ to earth and 
thither he has returned; to come a 
second time. Whether it be Matthew 
or Paul or John who speaks, it is the 
same. The conception is more or less 
realistic in all, and the very foundation 
of the Christian hope seems at times to 
lie there. Believers’ expectations of 
future blessedness are made to depend 
on the reality of that heaven, for they 
hope to be raised from their graves or 
to ascend from the surface of the earth 
at the coming of Christ to be with him— 
though this is not the invariable way of 
putting it, and sometimes the language 
seems to be symbolic rather than literally 
descriptive. 

The denizens of these worlds are 
clearly distinguished, and for the most 
part easily recognized. Angels of God 
from heaven frequently appeared to the 
sight of believing men, speaking to them, 
assisting them in their tasks or minister- 
ing to their comfort and well-being. 
Demons from the lower world were also 
banefully active everywhere, afflicting 
men with ills or deceiving and beguiling 
them into sin—though there are no 
references to their visibility. Life is 
sometimes represented as a constant 


battle with these hidden foes, for while 
their home was in the underworld their 
operations were on the earth or even in 
the heights above where the good angels 
are. Hence the moral conflicts in which 
men were engaged might appear as 
pitched battles with monstrous spiritual 
forces in the higher regions. As Paul 
puts it—“Our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against the prin- 
cipalities, against the powers, against 
the world-rulers of this darkness, against 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places.”” What a dignity and 
grandeur was thereby attached to our 
human moral struggles! Jesus had the 
angels of God at his command, and to 
him and his followers they rendered 
service. It will not do to call this mere 
religious rhetoric, for in those times it 
all seemed very real. 

So profoundly impressed were these 
first-century believers with the reality 
of their heritage in that higher world 
that the hope of the messianic kingdom, 
which they had inherited from the Jews, 
was conceived no longer, after the man- 
ner of the prophets, as growing up out 
of better moral conditions on the earth, 
but as the expectation of a city-state 
that should descend to earth out of the 
skies after the evil world had been 
destroyed. The imagery of the New 
Testament, when these themes are dis- 
cussed, is most impressive. For vivid- 
ness and magnificence these portrayals 
have never been excelled. And no 
wonder, because the stake was the 
most momentous possible. No effort 
was spared to excite and sustain the 
expectation of a speedy apocalypse of 
the Redeemer from on high. Striking 
references to this hope are found almost 
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everywhere. We quote a single passage 
from one of the letters of Paul: “For 
our citizenship is in heaven: from 
whence also we look for a Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ: Who shall fashion 
anew the body of our humiliation, that 
it may be conformed to the body of his 
glory, according to the working whereby 
he is able even to subject all things to 
himself.” 

When we turn to the accounts of the 
manner in which the gospel was pro- 
claimed from the first the apocalypti- 
cal cast of thought is equally manifest. 
Visions, dreams, voices, and visitants 
from the heavenly realm are frequent 
accompaniments of the early preach- 
ing. These were the seals of the di- 
vine authority of the message. Thus 
it is no cause of surprise if the concep- 
tions, convictions, and reasonings of the 
speakers and writers were often viewed 
by them as direct impartations from 
heaven and incomparably higher in 
worth than the natural thoughts of men. 
In what other way was it open to them 
to affirm that they believed that the new 
life they were living was itself the life 
divine? The question which would 
trouble us today—How such things were 
psychologically possible ?—seems never 
to have occurred to them. The near- 
est they came to it was by referring 
their higher thoughts to the inner work- 
ing of the Spirit of God on their minds. 
Many pages might be filled with quota- 
tions illustrative of the Apocalypticism 
of the New Testament writers. A few 
references must suffice. 


If we turn to the accounts of the birth 


of Jesus, we find the occurrences con- 
nected with it represented as the out- 
come of action from a higher divine 


world and not from the human will itself. 
For example, Matthew says: “Now the 
birth of Jesus was on this wise: when his 
mother Mary had been betrothed to 
Joseph, before they came together, she 
was found with child of the Holy Spirit.” 
Then passing to Joseph’s situation he 
adds: “But when he thought on these 
things, behold an angel of the Lord 
appeared to him in a dream, saying, 
....” And so the account continues. 
Magi from the East are guided to the 
young child by a moving star and they 
return to their country by a different 
route because of a warning from God bya 
dream. By a dream Joseph is directed 
to take the child to Egypt, by a dream 
he is told by an angel to return, and bya 
dream he is warned to go to Galilee. 
This is the manner in which the early 
Christians expressed their confidence 
that Jesus had come to the world by the 
predetermining will of God, and that 
the earthly events pertaining thereto 
had been similarly ordered by God. 
In Luke’s account the representations 
of heavenly intervention are even more 
vivid. Angelic messengers, divine in- 
spirations, voices from the sky, signalize 
the advent of the expected Messiah. 
Or if we turn to the accounts of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, we are 
equally impressed with the vigor of the 
apocalypses. Earthquakes, appearings 
of the dead to the living, the deeds and 
words of heavenly angels, startling 
appearings and disappearings of Jesus 
himself, attest the truth of the faith in 
him and prove the supernatural char- 
acter of his mission. Or, again, if we 
take the accounts of his ministry, they 
are studded with occurrences of inter- 
vention from another world. A notable 
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instance is the transfiguration. We 
quote from Mark: 

And after six days Jesus taketh with him 

Peter and James and John and bringeth 
them up into a high mountain apart by 
themselves; and he was transfigured before 
them, and his garments became glistering, 
exceeding white, so as no fuller on earth can 
whiten them. And there appeared unto 
them Elijah and Moses; and they were 
talking with Jesus. And Peter answereth 
and saith to Jesus, Rabbi, it is good for us 
to be here... .. And there came a cloud 
overshadowing them; and there came a 
voice out of the cloud: This is my beloved 
Son: hear ye him. And suddenly looking 
round about, they saw no one any more, 
save Jesus only with themselves. 
This manner of narration is quite gen- 
erally characteristic of the whole of the 
accounts of Jesus’ career. They are 
cast in the mold of a belief in heavenly 
apocalypses. Everything is conceived 
miraculously. Now, to remove the 
miraculous elements from the story is 
to rob it of its peculiar power. It is 
not for us to seek to modernize these 
narratives by excising the overt inter- 
ventions. That would be an act of 
violence destructive of the peculiar 
merits of the gospel records. Whilst 
these accounts would sound very arti- 
ficial if produced in our times, they were 
entirely natural to the minds of religious 
men in those times. 

It is, therefore, perfectly in keeping 
with the spirit of those times that Jesus 
should commonly express his mind in 
the forms of apocalyptic. There is 
scarcely an utterance of his of any 
length which does not embrace apoc- 
alyptical elements, and it is just what 
we might expect when we find him offer- 
ing his disciples startling and impressive 


apocalyptical discourses before he suf- 
fered. As elsewhere, wars, pestilences, 
cleaving heavens, falling stars, visible 
descent of the Son of Man from heaven, 
and the judgment of the world are 
outstanding features. The great Apoc- 
alypse of John which stands at the end 
of our canon is, in its general spirit and 
mode of utterance, quite in harmony 
with the remainder of the Jewish ma- 
terial in our New Testament. It is a 
paean of coming triumph for Christians 
over their oppressive foes and the unseen 
forces of the regions of Evil. This con- 
catenation of visions demonstrates the 
unconquerableness of the primitive faith. 
Taking for granted the dualistic cos- 
mology, the belief that happenings on 
earth were predetermined by heavenly 
enactments, the belief that disclosures 
of the future outworking of the divine 
will are made to men through super- 
natural means, and the assurance that 
Jesus was the appointed King of the ages 
bound to overthrow the power of evil in 
the world, it is difficult to conceive a 
more effective vindication of the early 
Christian faith than this book offers. 

It would not be well to pass to later 
periods of Christian history without 
pointing out that the New Testament 
contains many elements of a different 
character from the Jewish apocalyptic. 
As the Christian gospel was carried 
into distant portions of the Roman 
Empire and beyond, it met types of 
spirituality very different from the 
Jewish. The spirit of the Greco- 
Roman philosophy of religion, especially 
in Gnosticism, and the Roman concep- 
tion of world-government were mighty 
forces to be reckoned with by any propa- 
ganda that sought to become world- 
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wide. The Christian Gospel had to 
adjust itself to the new demands these 
made upon it and proved its world- 
dominating power by doing so. We 
shall speak later of the manner in which 
this was accomplished. It is sufficient 
at this point simply to state that already 
with New Testament times this work 
of assimilating ethnic spirituality had 
begun. The writings of Paul and John 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews are 
evidences. But it should be noted that 
even in those portions where the ethnic 
spirit is manifest the spirit of the apoc- 
alyptic survives and mingles with 
the other. We see it in the Pauline 
letters to the Colossians and the 
Ephesians. The writer, with all his 
ideas of the immanence of the divine 
and with his readiness to make use of 
the Gnostic cosmology, still thinks 
very largely in the terms of the Jewish 
apocalyptic. We see it in the Gospel 
of John, where the high mysticism and 
_ spirituality of the writer have not yet 
led him to abandon Apocalypticism. 
We see it also in Hebrews, where Alex- 
andrian philosophy with all its allegor- 
ism has not succeeded in doing away 
with a literal heaven above the earth, 
the actual ascent of Jesus into it, and 
his future real descent. We conclude, 
therefore, our study of the early Chris- 
tian interpretation of Christianity by 
saying that, so far as the books of the 
New Testament disclose it to us, that 
interpretation is throughout prevailingly 
apocalyptical. 
4. Apocalypticism in Catholic and 
Protestant Creeds 

An account of the influence of this 
interpretation of Christianity upon the 
life and thought of the ancient Greek 


church, the mediaeval Roman church, 
and modern Protestant churches, to- 
gether with the controversies and di- 
visions connected with the struggle 
between it and successive moderniza- 
tion of it would fill a volume. We must 
content ourselves with little more than a 
bare mention of those features of it 
which have persisted among the major- 
ity of Christians. 

It was not possible that the peoples 
of the near East with their native spirit 
of piety of the metaphysical or mystical 
sort should, on becoming Christians, 
immediately abandon that which had 
been sewn into their natures for centuries 
so as to become the warp and woof of 
their inner life and that Jewish Apoc- 
alypticism should be substituted for it. 
That would be an act of violence. 
Neither was it possible for the great 
Church which was growing up and 
seeking to justify its claim to be the 
true and sole heir to the Christian 
tradition either to repudiate the early 
apocalyptic or rewrite it. The only 
thing that was possible if the Church 
was to maintain its claims and retain 
all classes of believers within its bosom 
was that the traditional apocalyptic and 
the new philosophy should be written 
down together without an attempt to 
reconcile them or an acknowledgement 
that a reconciliation was needed. The 
retention of the primitive apocalyptic 
was all the more imperative since there 
was a growing belief that the writings 
of apostolic men were new “scriptures” 


-and therefore an authoritative declara- 


tion of truth, a law of faith for all time. 
Thus it came about that when the 
church drew up her creed the new philos- 
ophy and the old interpretation of the 
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| apocalypticists were placed side by side. 


In all the successive developments of 
the Nicene Creed of the ancient Catholic 
church there is reiterated the confession 
of the expectation that Jesus Christ 
who had “ascended into heaven and 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father” 
was to “come again with glory, to judge 
both the quick and the dead; whose 
kingdom shall have no end.” It is 
also affirmed: “I look for the resurrec- 
tion of the dead,” which is presently 
interpreted to mean, “the resurrection 
of the body,” so as to set aside positively 
all spiritualizations of that portion of the 
creed. 

When the western church became 
Roman it was still further from possi- 
bility that the apocalyptical interpreta- 
tion should suffice. For the church had 
now consciously assumed the burden 
of responsibility for the task of renovat- 
ing by normal means the very world of 
whose future Apocalypticism had de- 
spaired. Yet the Roman church was 
compelled, equally with the Greek 
church, to retain the ancient apocalypti- 
cal confession. But this Apocalypticism 
was no dead letter of the law of faith in 
this instance. On the contrary,it became 
a powerful instrument for impressing 
the popular mind with the transcen- 
dent worth of the moral implications 
of the Christian faith. The approach 
of the day of universal judgment, the 
resurrection of the dead in the body, 
the irrevocable sentence to heaven or 
hell, became the ground of those mighty 
appeals to the imagination and the con- 
science which have enabled the Roman 
church to hold its millions in leash. At 
the same time also, the idea of a special, 
miraculous, and exclusive communica- 


tion of truth to chosen men became an 
instrument for fastening upon the people 
the claims of the Church to obedience. 
Protestantism, with its biblicism and 
its insistence upon the restoration of the 
primitive faith in its purity, opened the 
door to a fuller restoration of Apocalyp- 
ticism than Romanism permitted. It is 
true that the Protestant insistence upon 
the sole authority of the Scriptures has 
prevented a recrudescence among Prot- 
estants, to any appreciable extent, of 
the visions and trances that were so 
deeply cherished by Catholic pietists, 
but it logically demanded the restora- 
tion of the whole primitive view of 
things. That it did not commonly go 
so far among Protestants was owing to 
the strength of their moral convictions 
and their practical good sense. Never- 
theless it did pave the way for a repeated 
recrudescence of millenarianism with 
its pessimistic view of the world. From 
this Protestantism still suffers in many 
quarters, but, on the whole, it is to be 
said that Protestants have been content 
to use only those portions of ancient 
apocalyptic which were the main basis 
of the Catholic appeal to the minds of the 
people, namely the factual representa- 
tion of the coming, the ascent, and the 
return of Jesus (in the distant future), 
the day of judgment, the resurrection, 
the end of the world, and a literal heaven 
and hell. In one other respect, Apoc- 
alypticism persists among Protestants. 
By its repudiation of an immanent 
authority in the Church in favor of the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, it 
tended to establish in the Protestant 
churches the view that the saving truth 
of religion is communicated to men 
through supra-natural channels of trans- 
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mission which are not to be subjected 
to the canons of our ordinary thinking. 
It is only in recent times that this feature 
of Apocalypticism has been giving way. 


5. Value of Apocalypticism 


We shall conclude the discussion of 
our subject with an estimate. Apoc- 
alypticism as an interpretation of 
Christianity has a fourfold merit. First, 
it affirms the reality of an unseen world. 
In this it makes response to a profound 
longing of the human heart. For among 
all enlightened peoples who have re- 
flected deeply on the meaning of life, 
the transitory nature of the goods of 
this present world and their failure to 
satisfy the deepest longings of the heart 
have become proverbial. The spirit of 
man longs for the eternal and unchange- 
able, the city which has foundations, the 
_ things that cannot be shaken, whose 
goods, once attained, are ours forever. 
Such a world, if destined to be ours, 
would not only secure for us release from 
the pangs of failure and disappointment 
here, but the expectation of it would 
impart a spirit of resignation in the midst 
of present distresses. The records of 
Christian piety abound in proofs of 
this ministry of Apocalypticism. The 
persecuted in all the Christian cen- 
turies have borne unequivocal testimony 
to the sustaining power of the confidence 
in the reality of that better world. The 
belief in the reality of the visions men 
have had of that world has aided the 
minds of the unreflecting to reach an 
experience of peace, in striking contrast 
to the restlessness that springs from 
unaided speculation. 

But this has not proved to be an un- 
mixed good. The low estimate of this 


present world by contrast has often led 
to a disparagement of the common tasks 
of life, a lack of sympathy for those 
whose lot is inextricably bound to 
material things, and a generally pessi- 
mistic and censorious spirit. Earth is 
too often regarded only in its contrast 
with a heaven, and man only in his 
contrast with God. In its theory of 
the higher knowledge, Apocalypticism 
exhibits another weakness. For by its 
depreciation of our ordinary thinking on 
religious subjects and its reference of all 
divine truth to supra-natural means of 
communication open, as a matter of 
fact, to the favored few only, it has 
tended to the creation of a religious 
aristocracy and to a depreciation of 
scientific investigation and philosophic 
enquiry. Where Apocalypticism has 
flourished there has been almost in- 
variably a corresponding low estimate 
of the value of the native working of our 
minds and a shrinking from the severer 
tasks of learning. In short, by its 
predication of two separated worlds 
and its claims to a supra-natural knowl- 
edge, Apocalypticism tends to bisect 
our human life, to destroy its unity, and 
to make a free natural communion 
between God and man impossible. 
Second, Apocalypticism has the merit 
of affirming a purposive, divine govern- 
ment of the world. It lifts the whole of 
human life above the realm of chance. 
It leaves no room for fatalism or the 
idea that the course of the world 
is a meaningless round of happenings. 
Moreover it attaches a dignity to human 
affairs by holding that in the midst of all 
complexity and seeming confusion there 
is an end toward which all moves, and 
therefore there is order. Hence also the 
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power of foresight and predetermination 
so characteristic of men is recognized 
as of like nature with the supreme power 
in the universe. There is therefore a 
dignity attached to human actions both 
good and bad. 

But this merit of Apocalypticism is 
seriously compromised by its concep- 
tion of the manner in which this divine 
end is attained. The world is supposed 
to be controlled from without, and its 
history has too arbitrary a character to 
permit us a reasoned view of its course. 
If the natural course of things is to be 
subjected, without warning, to inter- 
ference from without, and nature’s laws 
either do not exist as laws or they may 
be set aside at any time by fiat from on 
high, then the mode of the divine 
government of the world is contrary 
to that which now commends itself to 
us in political circles as worthy of our 
allegiance today. 

Third, Apocalypticism by its picture 
of a great judgment day stands for the 
supremacy and finality of righteousness 
in the affairs of men. The expectation 
of such an event imparts a necessary 
sternness in the presence of crime. It 
tends to support the affirmations of the 
human conscience and to raise the moral 
powers of our nature to their rightful 
supremacy. It sets aside as frivolous 
every theory that tends to belittle the 
human personality, and it stamps as 
damnable every attempt to rob men of 
their moral initiative and responsibility. 
It tends, therefore, to confirm and to 
purify the efforts of civic communities to 
establish methods of unswerving justice 
in the government of the people. 

On the other hand, it may be doubted 
whether the postponement of the day 


of judgment to the distant future does 
not tend to a legalistic view of our rela- 
tions to God and to an obscuration of 
the truth that the execution of divine 
justice is immanent in human life, that 
the judgment day is now. It has thus 
indirectly supported conceptions of sal- 
vation that represent it as an unnatural 
resort to special provisions for escaping 
at last the consequences of sins. Its 
views of life are serious, indeed, but not 
serious enough. 

Fourth, Christian Apocalypticism has 
the merit of standing for the supreme 
worth of the personality of Jesus Christ 
as interpretative of the worth of our 
human personality and as the divine 
ideal which is to conquer the world. 
But by regarding him as coming into 
our world in unnatural ways from with- 
out, as accepting our earthly condition 
only for an interval and as now occupy- 
ing a realm altogether different from 
ours, it is open to the charge of making 
him appear like an accident in human 
history, and in the end as having 
only a partial kinship with us. The 
outcome must be a loss of confidence in 
the value of the hope of being like him 
here. 

It becomes a question for the modern 
Christian how far he may hold to those 
eternal realities set forth in Apocalyp- 
ticism, how far he can be Christian and 
yet decline to be bound by the modes 
of thought and utterance so largely 
characteristic of the early Christian 
believers. Are we not more loyal to 
Jesus Christ and the faith he gave to 
men, if we set aside as temporary the 
forms of that faith which cannot com- 
mend themselves to our best judgment 
and sincerest trust and at the same time 
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seek to retain and fulfil the spirit of his 
life than if we regard the spirit as bound 
to the letter? Apocalypticism was a 
natural mode of thought in early Chris- 


tian days, but has it not become un- 
natural for our days? Are we not false 
to the ultimate spirit of Christianity if 
we continue to retain it ? 


THE ALLEGED EGOTISM IN THE DEMAND 
FOR PERSONAL IMMORTALITY 


HERBERT L. STEWART 
Professor of Philosophy in Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


As never before the world is interested in immortality. 


To no subject has more 


thought been given. War makes death more immediate and real. Death gives us more 
concern as to the future. Are we selfish in wanting to live beyond death? 


In his recent theological brochure, 

God the Invisible King, Mr. H. G. Wells 
has written as follows: 
. Many people seem to find the prospect 
of a final personal death unendurable. This 
impresses me as egotism. I have no such 
appetite for a separate immortality. God 
is my immortality; what, of me, is identified 
with God, is God; what is not is of no more 
permanent value than the snows of yester- 
year. 

I choose the foregoing passage as a 
text for some remarks upon the preva- 
lent, and perhaps growing, opinion which 
is there expressed. One hears a great 
deal about a certain sordid selfishness in 
those who cannot accept for man what 
is called the “common law of death.” 
It is often suggested in the rationalist 
press that only the promise of a special 
and a quite unreasonable privilege in 
this respect for humanity beyond all 
other living things can blind the Chris- 
tian world to the insuperable objections 


1 Op. cit., Preface, pp. xv-xvi. 


against the Christian view. The more 
strident voices accuse us of intellectual 
dishonesty, of accepting a bribe to play 
fast and loose with evidence; in short, of 
what Huxley branded in his singular 
phrase as “the sin of faith.” Mr. Wells 
uses this last word, as becomes one who 
is not a mid-Victorian, in a different 
sense from Huxley’s. But he means 
very much the same and belongs to 
the same tradition. ‘Never more,” he 
writes, “shall we return to those who 
gather under the cross. By faith we 
disbelieved and denied.”? He has ex- 
hausted himself in panegyric upon those 
calm, scientific reasoners who adjust 
their creed strictly to the facts before 
them, and asks, almost in despair, when 
other thinkers—presumably _philoso- 
phers, sociologists, or theologians—will 
learn the object-lesson in candor which 
a chemical or physical laboratory is 
fitted to teach them. 


2 God the Invisible King, p. 13. 


The present article, however, has no 
special concern with Mr. Wells. Nor 
do I mean to examine that very impor- 
tant aspect of the demand for immortal- 
ity which urges that the very presence of 
so deep-seated a desire in mankind is 
itself an argument that the desire will be 
fulfilled. Our estimate of the validity 
of such considerations must depend on 
our whole view of the place of the will 
in knowledge. Most persons are aware 
that the contemptuous rejection of all 
logical force in “the will to believe” has 
suffered damaging criticism in recent 
years from our very foremost philosophic 
a) thinkers. Proof could even be advanced 
a that Mr. Wells himself, in the pragmatic 

part of First and Last Things, has granted 
a good deal whose positive upshot he 
has not seen. But the purpose of this 
paper is strictly limited to one question: 
does the postulate of personal immor- 
tality spring from a motive that has the 
low moral character of egotism or does 
7 it spring from a motive that has the high 
| moral character of faith in the cosmic 
: i scheme as fundamentally good ? 
Egotism is well known to be the 
' parent of delusions, but a curious list 
q might be made of the delusions which 
4 have sprung from taking egotism as a 
; facile key to all the moods of mankind. 
4 The historian of thought is very familiar 
with those who have argued that there 
; | is no such thing as disinterestedness, and 
that wherever it pretends to exist we 
have a case of self-seeking in more or less 


t Absalom and Achitophel, I, 425-26. 


2 Sartor, Book II, chap. ix. 

4 That expert casuist, Barry Lyndon, had a similar argument about gambling. Play, he held 
had fallen into moral disrepute though the egotism of those who preferred to swindle by a mor€ 
plebeian instrument than cards. “It is a conspiracy of the middle classes against gentlemen: it 
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ingenious disguise. Hobbes treated in 
this way even the apparent altruism 
which binds a father to his children, and 
tried to palm off on us the grotesque 
libel about a latent expectation of 
reciprocal kindness from one’s child in 
one’s old age. Dryden caught up a 
similar idea when he wrote: 

Our fond begetters, who would never die, 
Love but themselves in their posterity. 


Butler had to contend long and 
patiently that the existence of greed no 
more proves men to be without benevo- 
lence than the cases of suicide prove 
them to be without self-love. Carlyle 
at times seems to insist that virtue means 
utter self-abnegation. “Make thy claim 
of wages a zero; then hast thou the 
world at thy feet..... I tell thee, 
Blockhead, it all comes of thy vanity, of 
what thou fanciest those same deserts of 
thine to be.”? A curious attitude for one 
who asserted so strenuously the moral 
eminence of Frederick the Great! John 
Stuart Mill and his school would have it 
that a desire for our neighbor’s pleasure 
is at bottom a desire for our own pleas- 
ure—surely one of the oddest outrages 
ever committed against common sense 
by the men whom Matthew Arnold has 
entitled “athletes of logic.”3 In our own 
time Nietzsche thought he had given a 
complete account both of the demo- 
cratic movement and of the Christian 
religion as a desperate insurrectionary 
effort on the part of the lower type of 
man to assert himself against the upper 
type.* Examples could be multiplied 
3 Literature and Dogma. 


| is only the shopkeeper cant which is to go down nowadays.”—Thackeray, Memoirs of Barry 


a Lyndon, chap. ix. 
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at will, for we have here one of the recur- 
ring obsessions by which again and 
again philosophers have been misled 
after an explanatory will-o’-the-wisp. 
It is one of the idola theatri which is 
constantly obtruding itself to stop real 
progress in thinking until it has once 
more been exposed. Perhaps the clos- 
est analogue of all to the view which we 
have set out to consider is Shelley’s 
speculation about the sense of guilt. 
In The Revolt of Islam that habit of self- 
distrust and self-condemnation which, 
one would have supposed, must be the 
very last to incur this sort of blame, is 
held up as a conspicuous example of 
egotism! Remorse, we learn, has its 
root in overestimate of our own so 
puny significance. We should have no 
gnawings of conscience, no worry about 
a disgraceful past, no haunting shame, 
if we realized just how little we matter 
in the scheme of things. What are we 
in the cosmic system ? 
Reproach not thine own soul, but know 
thyself, 
Nor hate another’s crimes, nor loathe thine 
own. 
It is the dark idolatry of self 
Which, when our thoughts and actions once 
are gone, 
Demands that man should weep and bleed 
and groan; 
O vacant expiation! be at rest— 
The past is Death’s, the future is thine 
own." 


Shelley, as we know, was as far as 
anyone from really approving of this 
attitude and of what would follow as 
its consequence. It is all the more 
significant that the subtleness of the 
fallacy should from time to time have 
imposed upon him. We do well to be 


Revolt of Islam, Canto VIII. 


on our guard lest the old psychological 
trap opens at our feet again. For the 
reproach of egotism has been constantly 
launched against mankind from the most 
diverse quarters, not only by the most 
altruistic men, such as Mill, who are 
wronging their own disposition, but by 
the most egotistic, like Nietzsche, who 
have not humor enough to recognize the 
quaintness of their satire upon them- 
selves. Let us look a second time at 
the present use that is being made of 
it, that we may not allow ourselves to 
be beguiled through a mock humility. | 


II 


A man is not to be called an egotist 
because he makes a personal demand 
upon the universe, unless his demand is 
an unreasonable one and inconsiderate 
toward the demand of his neighbor. He 
may mean simply that if the scheme of 
things has been designed with fairness 
to the sentient creatures involved, such 
and such a destiny cannot be meted 
out to himself. No doubt he is under 
grievous temptation to overstate his 
own claim. But this is a temptation 
which it is surely possible to discount, 
and it is not satisfactorily escaped by 
running into the opposite extreme of 
denying that any claim exists at all. 
The specious pretense that it is noble 
to insist on the justice of a certain 
demand for someone else which it would 
be arrogant to put forward for ourselves 
looks very like a piece of vainglory. Do 
we not often say so because we want the 
distinction of greater self-denial as com- 
pared with others? If A is in the same 
case as B, then justice implies identical 
treatment for both, and A’s reason 
must recognize this even when he himself 
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stands to profit. Now if, for example, 
it were in man’s power to create a 
world of lower animals, common human- 
ity would set limits to his using them in 
a way which ignored their sufferings. 
And if we believe that the Creator of 


mankind is just, we are entitled to say 


that there are some things which he would 
not do for any ulterior purpose what- 
ever, because they would bear too harshly 
on the feelings of men. This is the 
very principle which those who deride 
it, as applied to the question of anni- 
hilation, are the first to insist upon 
as applied elsewhere. They specially 
emphasize it as applied to the moral 
difficulties of the Old Testament—to 
the treatment of the Amalekites or the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Still less is the 
stigma of selfishness to be affixed if 
what each of us asks for himself he asks 
equally for every member of the race. 
Egotism means expecting an undue 
personal privilege by which someone 
else’s claim, though just as good as 
our own, would be prejudiced. For 
example, it was no egotistic allurement 
which was held out to the parents of 
mankind when they were promised that 
they should become ‘“‘as gods, knowing 
good and evil.” For there was no 
individual preference involved. The 
charge would have point if it had been 
implied that this knowledge was to 
perish with its first possessors, and that 
those who came after would be at special 
loss in consequence. But however else 
we may go wrong, we are at least not 
egotistic in pitching high the aspirations 
of our whole species. 

The principle seems an obvious one, 
but it is persistently overlooked by 


t Tess of the D’Urbervilles, chap. xi. 


those who talk of the “grotesque exag- 
geration of one’s own importance” in 
the demand for immortality, and of the 
likelihood that “the plans of God may 
be fulfilled without us.” I have not now 
in view that quite consistent, if mel- 
ancholy, position that the universe is 
unplanned and that its mechanical 
action is non-moral. I am thinking of 
those who declare that an equitable 
purpose of God need take no account of 
preserving the individual men by whom 
that purpose is achieved. To me this is 
as absurd as a moral defense for the car of 
Juggernaut. No doubt there are other 
values in the cosmic scheme besides the 
comfort of human beings. But to say 
that, no matter how completely our 
race has its feelings trampled upon and its 
interests sacrificed, there is no ground 
for complaint except by “egotists,”’ is to 
provoke Mr. Hardy’s caustic remark 
that such morality may be good enough 
for divinities, but is scorned by average 
human nature. The arrangement may, 
indeed, be actual. Acceptance of it as 
a fact may be forced upon those who 
look with a calm, clear eye upon things as 
they are. We may, Prometheus-like, 
refuse to gratify with a single groan the 
diabolic Power which has made helpless 
creatures into mere material for the 
execution of its whims. Perhaps our 
very sensitiveness to pain is an added 
charm for the aesthetic effect upon a 
deity whose aims are beyond us. But 
it is too much to ask that the victims 
shall approve, and it is too much to 
suppose that they shall brand as selfish 
anyone who dares to repine or to suggest 
that something different would be more 
just. 
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The reader may have heard of that 
singular epitaph: 
Here lie I, David Ingelrod, 
Have mercy on my soul, O God, 
As I would do if I were God 
And you were David Ingelrod. 


There are some who will call these 
lines impious. To others they are 
instinct with that faith through which 
alone the mountains can be moved. 
When one speaks or thinks so, ventur- 
ing to use about the Supreme the cate- 
gories of our human conscience, some 
critic is sure to remind us either in reli- 
gious phrase of the “thoughts that 
are not our thoughts,” or, in phrase 
quite irreligious, about “anthropomor- 
phic simplicity.” At bottom the two 
sorts of criticism mean the same. To 
the first it may be a sufficient answer 
that such analogies have the sanction 
of Him who bade us infer the ways of 
God from what an earthly parent 
knows of his own eagerness to give good 
gifts to his children. And as to the 
second, it seems at least as probable 
that the charge of anthropomorphism 
has been leveled in the wrong direction. 
Mansel once said that if a God who 
answers prayer is fashioned in the like- 
ness of human mutability, a God who 
does not answer prayer has been fashioned 
in the likeness of human obstinacy.” 
Whence, we may ask, comes that 
ostensibly exalted notion of a Great 
Spirit fulfilling cosmic purposes through 
finite agents and not deigning to con- 
cern himself with the destiny of those 
who are mere tools in hishand? Whence 
but from the image of a gigantic manu- 
facturer, turning out a finished product 


from raw material and careless of the 
odds and ends which constitute the 
inevitable wastage of the process? 
Perhaps all notion of purpose must be 
excluded from the Most High as “an- 
thropomorphic.” But if not, is God less 
ignobly humanized in: conceiving him 
by an image drawn from the cotton-mill 
than in picturing him as the head of a 
family? What sort of purpose is that 
which gradually completes itself through 
the bloodstained march of evolution, 
and to which we must relate as a mere 
by-product the “grand thaumaturgic 
faculty of thought”? Apparently the 
aesthetic effect of the panorama is looked 
upon by the contemners of anthropomor- 
phism as its own sufficient justification. 
And what is this but to erect the notion 
of a God “not anthropomorphic enough 
to love, yet anthropomorphic enough to 
be amused” ?? 

Thus the question arises whether, if 
the world as we see it is the sole theater 
of human fate, it can be called fair to 
the actors who are forced to play the 
parts in it. It is a question which the 
great pessimists have answered in very 
compelling terms long ago, and which 
has certainly been made no lighter by 
the tragedy of the war. 


Il 

The impropriety of calling this de- 
mand egotistic becomes still more obvious 
if what we look for is far less a personal 
reward, or a provision of personal pleas- 
ure, than a chance to develop those higher 
faculties which we are conscious of pos- 
sessing, and conscious at the same time 
of having so far used very imperfectly. 


* Bampton Lectures on “The Limits of Religious Thought,” Lect. I. 
2 This phrase is borrowed from Dean Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil. 
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Our quest then seems to have no ignoble 
element at all, but to be the outcry of 
what is best within us against the failure 
of what is worst. 

Amid the manifold difficulties of the 
“problem of evil” one clue alone has 
~even the semblance of leading to a 
solution. We do get some distance on 
the explanatory way if we suppose that 
the world-process has for its supreme 
object the development of character. 
_For we can see how character is expanded 
amid risks, disciplined in suffering, 
strengthened by impact against an 
obstacle, instructed through its very 
catastrophes. And it would puzzle 
us to imagine how in the complete 
absence of evil such education could be 
carried out. We recognize the value of 
the soul’s adventure, with its inevitable 
hazards and hardships. The great as- 
cetics felt this to such a degree as to sus- 
pect any primrose path that pretended 
to lead upward, and to see a heavenly 
prospect only along the steep and 
thorny way. 

This point has been greatly over- 
pressed by those who have thought that 
they could construct a complete intel- 
lectual theodicy which would leave no 
room for the action of faith. They have, 
in consequence, been sharply reminded 
that there is here at the utmost only a 
hint of the answer to our problem, and 
that the insight it gives is no more than 
that of “a dim candle over a deep 
mine.” But if the track it indicates is 
the right one, then the value of values 
in the universe, for which all that is so 
distressing there is to be judged worth 
while, must be the free moral personality 
which is being evolved and perfected. 


And is not this, on any intelligent view, 
by far the most credible purpose which 
an eternal Mind could have set out to 
realize? Does it not consort with the 
highest intuition of value which we 
possess to regard conscience as the crown 
of creation and to think of the cosmog- 
onic record as having reached a real 
climax in the words Let us make man in 
our own image ? 

Once more, it is not in the Christian, 
but in the anti-Christian, hypothesis 
that a naive anthropomorphism lurks. 
For example, the apologetic of a hundred 
years ago had a hard struggle with the 
skepticism of astronomy. The unim- 
aginable extensions of the stellar world 
which the telescope had made known 
seemed to dwarf the significance of the 
human race and to make absurd the 
notion that earth’s inhabitants filled so 
central a place in the Divine Mind. 
But surely a truer perspective has been 
reached when we get rid of the notion 
that spatial vastness and material dura- 
bility must be as impressive or as 
engrossing to the Creator as they are to 
us. It was not the least absurd of 
Robert Montgomery’s adjurations to 
the Deity when he bade him pause and 
think how complex was the apparatus 
of the solar system and how grave was 
the responsibility of having charge of 
it. Nor does it seem much less foolish 
to speak with a present-day evolution- 
ist about the “lamentable waste in 
Nature’s productiveness ” and the im- 
provident haphazard which permits that 

of fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear. 

What is all this but to conceive the 
Most High on the pattern of a mortal 


t The phrase is Charles Kingsley’s. Cf. Yeast, chap. ii. 
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artificer, limited in his resources, proud 
of his possessions in proportion to their 
bulk, forced to economize lest he run 
short, eager to exploit to the very 
utmost the potentialities at his disposal ? 
Surely the last quality in man which 
gives us a token of the Divine is the 
dehumanized material rapacity of mod- 
ern commerce ? 

Now, when we evaluate the universe 
in terms of those objects which we our- 
selves prize—happiness, virtue, aesthetic 
pleasure, and the’ rest—it is extremly 
difficult to be sure that the balance is 
not negative. As an acute, if some- 
what rhetorical, writer puts it: 

Can it seriously be asserted that the 
present race of men deserve to live because 
of their goodness or of their wisdom or of 
their beauty? Would not any impartial 
man, with a decently high moral standard 
in these respects, if he were armed with 
omnipotence for an hour, destroy the whole 
race with a destruction more utter than 
that which overtook the Cities of the Plain, 
lest he should leave daughters of Lot among 
the favoured few ?! 


The result, however, may be different 
if we include in the scale a form of value 
which transcends all human calculus, 
but which may be well within the esti- 
mate of the Eternal Mind. How much 
suffering and disorder and crime are 
worth while, how many other interests 
are well lost, if advancing moral person- 
alities can be called into being? We 
cannot say. But we can understand 
how in presence of such a criterion our 
judgements may be confounded and 
reversed. 

One thing indeed we do seem able to 
say—that the development of person- 


ality which is worth all this must be on a 
scale far more elevated and on a basis 
far more durable than that transient 
earthly life which we know. And to me 
at least it seems incontestable that 
enduring individuality, so far from 
being of no account in the total issue, 
must be of its very essence. All char- 
acter is personal; so far as it is deper- 
sonalized it loses moral quality. That 
the stunted growths which have cost 
so much pain, the radiant promise which 
has been denied fulfilment, the germs of 
nobility which have appeared only to 
tantalize us by their swift decay, are 
justified by their life here for a moment 
before passing into the dark is surely a 
perfect paradox in a rationally ordered 
world. It is otherwise if we are permit- 
ted to believe that “it doth not yet 
appear what they shall be,” and if 
amid the confused conflict of good 
and evil, not only in the wide arena of 
the world, but also in the mixed and 
distracted soul of even the best man, we 
can confidently wait until, in the preg- 
nant words of the late Professor Royce, 
“this mortal shall have put on individ- 
uality.” If such is our aspiration, in 
what terms shall we speak of those who 
would defame it as selfishness or greed ? 


IV 


These points may become clearer if 
we look for a moment at the sort of 


- “{mmortality” which is being recom- 


mended to us as free from base elements 
and on that account most worthy to be 
desired. Perhaps the egotism of the 
Christian hope will be more apparent 
when its critics show us another hope 


1 Dr. F. C. S. Schiller in Riddles of the Sphinx, p. 100. 
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which is not egotistic. They are eager 
to do so. A distinguished philosopher 


- once assured me that he had no wish to 


live after his body is worn out, but that 
he emphatically wished to be remembered 

by his friends for “the few good things” 
that he had managed to do. And many 
writers, from George Eliot to Professor 
Bosanquet, have urged the notions of 
immortal influence, of the enduring mark 
which each of us may leave on the gen- 
erations to come, of the solace in know- 
ing that “to live in those we leave behind 
is not to die.” With this we are told to 
rest content. 

Now those who do not hesitate to 
caricature the Christian position by 
calling it the hope of a pourboire for the 
righteous must not complain if one 
points out into how paltry a thing this 
demand for remembrance is liable to 
degenerate. We agree that he who 
wants to be talked about for his good 
deeds while he is alive has a poor ambi- 
tion. Is it any better to thirst for this 
after death? Carlyle used to speak 
_ with some contempt about the “celes- 
tial value of man’s approbation,” and 
about those who “fret their poor souls to 
fiddlestrings’’* because this has not been 
sufficiently bestowed upon them. Is 
the matter wholly changed when we 
substitute posthumous fame for con- 
temporary fame? Alas! it is the same 
sort of fickle populace to which the 
appeal is made in either case. Tenny- 
son put the point well: 


Do men love thee? Art thou so bound 
To men, that how thy name will sound 
Should vex thee lying underground ?? 


Latter Day Pamphets, ‘“Hudson’s Statue.” 
2 “The Two Voices.” 


le gitimate pleasure. 


Moreover, waiving for the moment 
Mark Antony’s disturbing thought that 
it it is our evil deeds whose effect endures 
and our good which are likely to be 
interred with our bones, is it not common 
experience that whether for good or for 
evil no one’s memory remains green for 
long? Mr. Hardy, whose courage never 
blinks a cruel fact, has a sad little poem 
on the quick action of this forgetfulness. 
The figure of the dead at first “shines 
within each faithful heart,” but not 


‘many seasons have passed until it grows 


faint; when the men of the same gener- 
ation have dropped away, the picture to 
those who succeed is no more than that 
of “a thin and spectral manikin,”’ and 
even to the last survivor of those who 
lived with him the glowing image of the 
hero has become 
a feeble spark 
Dying amid the dark. 

Indeed no poorer or more delusive 
hope could well be suggested than that 
which suffuses the rhetoric of a memo- 
rial sermon or rounds off a speech at 
the unveiling of a tablet. The talk 
goes on about a body that is buried 
in the earth, but a name that liveth 
forevermore. Oblivion within twelve 
months would be nearer the truth. 
Neither speaker nor hearers, though 
united in a generous conspiracy to treat 
such words as real, can be under so 
obvious a mistake about the corrosive 
rapidity of time. 

It will of course be replied that it is 
not the fame as such, but the fact of 
having deserved the fame, which brings 
Iaccept the amend- 


3 “His Immortality,” in Poems of Pilgrimage. 
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ment of the theory, merely pointing out 
that the need for it shows how careful 
we should be lest we traduce the higher 
impulses of mankind. But does even 
this desire escape the charge of just that 
same sort of “egotism” which belongs to 
the wish for individual survival in all 
except its coarser forms? I want to 
feel that my deeds have raised the human 
level of virtue or of culture or of happi- 
ness. It is not enough for me that 
advance has been made. The achieve- 
ment of others gives me less satisfaction 
than my own achievement. Surely a 
falling away from that common con- 
sciousness to which all individual claims 
appear mean! I refuse to be merged in 
the mass. I cannot rejoice in just the 
same degree if Lord Lister has discovered 
asepsis as if I had discovered it myself. 
As the cynical Dr. Likeman says in The 
Soul of a Bishop we want the Most High 
not to deal with the world as a whole, 
but to take notice of ourselves person- 
ally. Is this wrong? Is it not rather 
the deep conviction that in the end the 
great values are personal values, that not 
the Hindu idea of a personality lost in 
Brahma, but the Christian belief of an 
incarnation of God in the individual, 
fulfils the highest moral impulse that we 
know? 

The poets have great psychological 
insight into the moral and immoral 
desires of mankind, so that we do well 
to ask what they have said about an 
impulse whose worth seems doubtful. 
If you ask them whether immortality is 
a fact their answers are discordant. 
But if you ask whether the desire for it 


is noble or ignoble they are strikingly 
* Queen Mab. 


atone. Few of them, and these not the 
greatest, have welcomed the idea of 
annihilation. Shelley indeed spoke of 

Heaven a meed for all who dare belie 

Their human natures.* 

But Shelley is an exception. To 
most of his order the eternal hope is 
something to be either encouraged or 
pitied, never to be blamed. It is either 
a venture of heroic faith or a myth of 
pathetic fancy. It is a postulate whose 
insight will find ultimate corroboration 
and whose courage will not fail of its 
reward, or it is the beautiful but delusive 
dream of those who know not the bru- 
tality of things and the contempt shown 
to man’s most praiseworthy aspiration 
in this hard world of causes and effects. 

It is significant, for instance, that 
Milton, even when he attributes the 
longing to Belial, takes care to present 
it as no selfish desire for continued 
pleasure, but as a recoil from the idea 
that mind with all its unique powers has 
been framed only to perish: 

. . . « for who would lose 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through 
eternity ?? 

The school which our indignant 
ancestors named “Satanic” used to direct 
its derision, not against any egotism 
that it saw in the wish to be immortal, 
but against the naive simplicity which 
clung to so improbable a belief, or the 
strange forgetfulness of life’s suffering 
which could make men wish to renew it 
beyond the grave. Byron’s soliloquy 
on the upturned skull has no suggestion 
of selfishness in him who could hope for 
its reanimation, but suggestions of folly 
in those who could think such a thing 


Paradise Lost. Book II. 
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possible, or who did not rejoice that the 
tragic human struggle was at length 
ended. The little urn said more than 
a thousand homilies. The “dome of 
thought,” the “gay recess of wisdom 
and of wit,” could be looked into through 
lack-luster eyeless holes. The arch was 
broken, the wall ruined, the chambers 
desolate, the portals foul. The very 
worm had at last deserted it: 

Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ 
People this lonely tower, this tenement 

refit ?* 


For his own part Byron would have 
no desire to live again just because he 
had proved life to be so poor a thing. 
He would not take chances upon another 
experiment. A comparative estimate of 
joys and pains made it clear that 

whatever thou hast been 
Tis something better not to be.? 


The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep.’ 


Yet no one has been more passionate 
than Byron in the protest that the 
individual here and now does not get his 
deserts, and it is plain that if he saw any 
likelihood of a future state governed by 
more equitable principles he would 
recognize in it no fulfilment of egotism, 
but the satisfaction of a genuine moral 
demand. Perhaps in his best mood he 
even entertained this, as when he wrote: 
Yet if, as holiest men have deemed, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 
To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee, 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore.‘ 


As the representative of the other 
extreme among the poets, Tennyson 


Childe Harold, Canto II. 
2 “Euthanasia.” 


has shown us in his incomparable piece 
“The Two Voices,” how the moral 
nature is swayed backward and forward 
between the notion of a personal immor- 
tality and the plea that the purpose of 
the universe may be adequately fulfilled 
though every individual should perish. 
The doubting voice reminds us of our 
insignificance: 

This truth within thy mind rehearse 

That in a boundless universe 

Is boundless better, boundless worse. 


Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find none statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres ? 


Or will one beam be less intense 
When thy peculiar difference 
Is cancelled in the world of sense ? 


But the poet sees that whatever else 
may be said for this, it could never be 
called justice, nor could the world that 
was so planned be anything else than a 
horror: 

The wish, that of the living whole 

No life may fail beyond the grave, 

Derives it not from that we have 

The likest God within the soul ? 


Who loves, who suffer’d countless ills 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 

Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills ? 

No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in the slime 
Were mellow music match’d with him.s 


Is this egotism? Or selfishness? Or 
the Spirit itself bearing witness with our 
spirits that we are sons of God ? 


3 “And Thou art Dead, as Young as Fair.” 
4 Childe Harold, Canto II. 


5 In Memorian, LV. . 
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VI . 

There is indeed much danger that 
each of us may take himself too seriously, 
but there is little risk that we may 
think too seriously of Man. Egotism 
is bad, but there is also an unctuous 
repudiation of egotism in which we 
think to show ourselves humble by pour- 
ing scorn upon the human race, and at 
times even end in that most grotesque 
of all attitudes, a boastfulness about our 
own modesty. Who, for example, has 
not listened to public prayer in which 
acknowledgment is made that the Most 
High might justly have hid his face for- 
ever from our fallen species, and that a 
world of frail creatures “sentenced,” as 
Coleridge put it, “to be born with such 
a fearful disproportion of their powers 
to their duties” might in all fairness have 
been dismissed for their failure to eternal 
torment? Apart from the very undevout 
speculation that something different 
from the providential plan would have 
been perfectly appropriate, or that the 
redemption of the world was an act of 
divine caprice, is not this a quite 
un-Christian denial of value and of 
rights to the imperfect human soul? It 
sounds strange indeed to bring together 
Mr. H. G. Wells and the old Calvinists, 
but their moral standpoint is here the 
same, though put by the latter theo- 
logically and by the former so very 
untheologically. Under the veil of 
self-depreciation they are united in a 
common scorn and a common harshness 
toward their sinful kind. We read that 
in the Colossian church there were 
those who alleged egotism in coming 
with “boldness” to the very Throne. 
They thought that if poor mankind was 


1 Aids to Reflection. 


to communicate with the Holiest of all 
it must be through a long chain of 
angelic intermediaries. Was it such as 
Mr. Wells that St. Paul had in mind 
when he used that singular phrase 
“voluntary humility” ? 

Mr. Hardy has been mentioned in 
this paper, and it has long seemed to me 
that that great novelist, who has pro- 
duced much that is both vehement and 
profane in its assaults upon the Faith, 
has an underlying sentiment on this 
subject which is far more Christian 
than it looks. Mr. Hardy has no belief 
in the survival after death, but he feels 
with St. Paul how miserable are those 
from whom this hope is taken. Though 
the misery cannot be escaped, he will 
not affect to minimize it or to conceal 
his bitter and thoroughly moral rebel- 
liousness against a scheme which thus 
casts the human soul as rubbish to the 
void. Writers with what is called a 
“sunny earthiness,” like George Mere- 
dith for example, are said to be free from 
Mr. Hardy’s morbid pessimism. Mere- 
dith would go up each morning to the 
summit of Box Hill and “cry ‘ha! ha!’ 
to the gates of the world.” But so long 
as in a tragic situation Jean qui pleure 
is more tolerable than Jean qui rit, 
Mr. Hardy will be felt to have struck 
the deeper note. The cosmic assump- 
tions of Jude and Tess are terrible 
indeed. But if one is convinced of their 
truth, then by the authority of Him 
who bade us believe that not stellar 
systems and inflexible laws but human 
individuals are their Maker’s anxious 
care, we shall say that the spirit of wild 
revolt is as truly Christian as a reckless 


_ acquiescence would be pagan, and that 
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in this respect the most tragic of living 
writers is among those whom God hath 
girded though they have not known him. 

Probably part of the impulse which 
has led to the prevalent neglect of the 
immortal hope is the fear of what George 
Eliot called “other-worldliness.” The 
Dean of St. Paul’s, in a singular article 
which he contributed last July to the 
Hibbert Journal, urged that the absence 
of any explicit teaching about a future 
state is an indication that a Christian 
should not make it a prominent object 
of his thoughts. It seems a curious 
idea, in view of the fact that such 
writers as Richard Baxter let their 
thoughts dwell on this a very great 
deal. One is tempted to say that The 
Saint’s Everlasting Rest is a book of as 
genuine devotion as any that we are 
likely to get from those who affect 
spiritual altitudes which Baxter did not 
reach. Dean Inge, we may suppose, 
does not mean to censure the mood 
which gave us the fifteenth chapter of JJ 
Corinthians. If the tremendous an- 
ticipations which that chapter contains 
are seriously cherished, it does not seem 
either practicable to say just how far they 
should be meditated upon, or psycho- 
logically possible that they should be 
thrust into the background. Least of 
all at the present time can the wistful 
and expectant eye be closed. We may 
wonder indeed at the reticence of the 


New Testament, and perhaps it is well 
not to guess too eagerly at reasons, or 
to pry with too inquisitive speculation 
into the wisdom that is above us. We 
can realize how reward and punishment 
alike become a hindrance rather than a 
help if they are kept too constantly in 
view. For it is as we serve our day that 
we develop those qualities which shall 
be worth preserving and carrying over 
into a larger day, and we often develop 
them best by thinking least of any out- 
come that they may have beyond their 
intrinsic beauty and their intrinsic 
worth. It is good that those whose 
duty is to be done amid the shadows 
and the gloom of this world’s work 
should not be too frequently dazzled by 
a beatific vision. Not without reason 
has it been ordained that the things 
laid up in store are such as eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard. The traveler must 
immerse his energy in battling with each 
difficulty of the road as it comes, cheered 
only by occasional and fitful glimpses of 
the City of the Quest. Such glimpses, 
however, few though they be, that soul 
must surely have which would not be 
utterly baffled by the enigmas of the way, 
but would believe, as has been finely said, 
that “there is a divine meaning in the 
world, and that humanity has not laid 
the sacrifice of hopes and struggles, of 
prayers and tears, upon the altar of an 
unknown and unknowable God.” 


* Edward Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. 
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THE RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD. III 


. HENRY B. ROBINS, PH.D. 
Professor in the Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, New York 


V. Where the Religious Process 
Begins 

The very question of the religious 
ideas of childhood itself brings us back 
to our conclusion that religion is not 
mainly a matter of ideas. Take the 
simplest of religious ideas, the notion 
with which we may very well begin the 
ideational side of religious nurture—the 
idea of God as a Father. How shall a 
little child judge of the divine father- 
hood except through his own paternity ? 
What if his own father be very far from 
a model father? How, then, shall the 
notion of fatherhood serve him in his 
approach to God? Mrs. Mumford, in 
her Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the 
Child (p. 47), calls attention to the fact 
that, in the slum districts, the idea of 
fatherhood may be almost repellent, for 
it means the exercise of brutal power. 
But it is not alone in the slums that a 
defective fatherhood may defeat the 
effort to bring God near to childhood, 
for there is much negative or defective 
fatherhood outside the slums. 

The point is that the nurture process, 
on its ideational side, must make use 
of concepts which experience has famil- 
iarized, and that these will be valid and 
useful only in so far as the life from which 
they are drawn is itself a well-ordered, 
normal, truly religious life. We must go 
beneath the structure of ideas to the 
complex of relationships which underlies 
it. And here the fact is laid bare that 
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religion has, at bottom, to do with a set 
of relationships rather than a set of 
notions. This is not to contend that 
right living can ever be far separated 
from right thinking, but merely to 
say that right living conditions right 
thinking. 

Away back, before the direct religious 
nurture of childhood begins, there must 
be built up that structure of mutual love 
and order which we call a home. The 
child has a right to be born into a home 
where there is already established an 
actual reverent and loving moral order. 
From the day of his birth, that order 
must lay hold upon him with firm and 
loving hands. The reason for this lies 
in the fact which we have already dis- 
cussed, that, undisciplined, the momen- 
tum of his racial inheritance will simply 
carry him on to a life of settled antago- 
nism to all outside himself which in any 
way interferes with his own blind self- 
satisfaction, will in the end make of 
him a “sinner.” 

The first lesson, to be wrought into 
his nervous structure before he is aware 
of himself, even, is the lesson of regu- 
larity, a lesson which is to become, 
through its constancy, the basis of all 
habit. Life is not a haphazard affair; 
there is a time to sleep and a time to 
eat, and the very well-being of the organ- 
ism itself depends upon a mastery of 
these times and seasons. Thus a regular 
regimen becomes the basis of physical 
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health and good temper, but it becomes 
also the basis of moral discipline. For, 
as time goes, that home discovers to the 
little adventurer that this same prin- 
ciple of order operates in other ways— 
not only is there a time, but there is a 
way, a way of doing things, a method of 
showing courtesy, helpfulness, and good 
will; and there is a spirit that breathes 
through it all. 

The infant soon takes the regularity 
of his regimen as a matter of course, and 
depends upon it, is very much disturbed 
when anyone responsible fails to ob- 
serve it. The little child, too, takes the 
established order of his home as a matter 
of course. One is expected to say 
“Please” and “Thank you,” one is 
expected to share his good things, one 
is expected to control his temper, one 
is expected to “say grace” at meals, 
one is expected to be loving and kind. 


The little child takes these things as a 


matter of course, as a part of the estab- 
lished order, if there is an established 
order in his home. 

But it takes a degree of vision, of 
devotion, and of moral exaltation rather 
uncommon on the part of parents 
actually to maintain such a home as 
that. In a very great proportion of the 
homes which cherish high ideals the 
struggle to maintain them has been 
carried on with only partial success; 
caprice, impatience, lack of vision have 
too often disrupted the order for the 
time being. Sometimes the power of 
unideal forces operative outside the 
home has been so great that they have 
intruded and imperiled the little lives 
within through their ignoring of the 
law which dominated there. Even so, 
when the child recognizes that the rule 


to which he is asked to conform is also . 
binding upon his parents and that they 
do not excuse or pass lightly over any 
incidental infraction of it upon their 
own part, that standard becomes bind- 
ing to him also. He does not reason it 
out, but he intuitively recognizes the 
same spirit in his parents toward the 
law of their lives which they require 
of him. 

Next to the establishment of such a 
controlling order is the temper or spirit 
of the home. The distinction is not 
wholly an artificial one, though the right 
spirit is essential to a truly desirable 
order. It is not an artificial distinction 
for the reason that there are some homes 
where there is a great deal of regularity 
and a surplus of short temper and hasty 
language. The point to be observed 
here is that it makes a vast deal of 
difference in what spirit things are done, 
whether there is dignity and a happy 
helpfulness, or a fretful, peevish spirit. 
There can be insistence upon duty done 
without bluster or display of temper, 
and such quiet insistence carries farthest 
always. One cannot overestimate the 
value of the spirit of cheerful optimism 
which has confidence in God and to- 
morrow. From the start it operates 
to secure health and happiness in the 
home circle. To possess such a spirit 
is to realize what we have already spoken 
of as “home religion.” 

Home religion, rooted in a regular 
regimen and loving self-control is the 
ideal matrix of the religious ideas of 
childhood. Father gives thanks to the 
Heavenly Father at mealtime; father © 
and mother, at the time of daily wor- 
ship, join to express the family depend- 
ence upon God, and the children with 
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them; each child has his verse of Scrip- 
ture, his share in the common worship, 
his little bedtime prayer, his childish 
grace at meals. This means that reli- 
gion makes its advent into the child’s 
consciousness along with the daily 
regimen, and seems to him just as much 
a matter of course. There is no element 
of skepticism in the questions he is 
almost sure to ask about God, etc., nor 
does he question the right of religion to 
make claim upon him. 

He early becomes aware that his 
home has a higher moral sanction than 
the will of his father and mother, and 
religion and duty seem essentially re- 


’ lated. His infractions of the will of his 


parents require, not only an adjustment 
with them, but also that in the process 
he shall include his Heavenly Father, who 
is grieved when he is naughty and whom 
he may please by being happily obedient 
to father and mother. Under such whole- 
some discipline he grows up to become 
increasingly aware that wrongdoing is 
never the little private affair of the wrong- 
doer, but that the whole order of the 
moral universe, from father and mother 
up to God, calls upon him to do right. 
In such a basis of religious nurture, 
religious instruction finds its proper 
foundation. But religious instruction 
does not begin with an argument, nor 
with a series of propositions; it begins 
rather with the great and simple assump- 
tions of religious faith: God, the loving 
Father; Jesus, the great teacher and 
friend; prayer, not asking for things, 
but loving fellowship and expressed 
trust; duty, not as arbitrary law, but 
as the wish of our best Friend; glad 
service, as unto him who gives us all 
good things; life everlasting with him 


and his. These things all relate them- 
selves very closely to the experiences 
of such fortunate childhood from an 
early moment in its history; it is just 
as natural to speak of them as of the 
sunshine and the flowers. 

It has been abundantly shown that 
children thus happily environed may 
grow up Christians without any radical 
crisis of adjustment. If it is not as- 
sumed and taught them by their parents 
and others that they are not of the 
household of faith, they may in mature 
life be able to look back across the whole 
of life, as they recall it, with no memory 
of a time when they were aliens unto 
God. This does not mean, of course, 
that their lives will always be in perfect 
adjustment to their religious ideals; but 
who among us can claim any such thing ? 
It does not mean that there will be no 
cross-purposes, no strain and _ stress. 
What mature Christian is beyond these 
experiences? It means simply that, 
having been taught from their earliest 
years that they are children of God, they 
come increasingly to respond to this 
faith and to live in accordance with it. 
The decision to unite with the church 
and to make public confession of their 
faith, coming as it usually does in con- 
nection with life’s initial personal deci- 
sions in early adolescence, is a simple 
affirmation of what the nurture process 
has already done for them, and a per- 
sonal commitment to the ideals embodied 
in that process, in so far as they are yet 
within their reach. 

VI. Why Child Nature Conditions 
Child Nurture 

We have been speaking of the 
nurture of childhood under somewhat 
ideal conditions, though all the while 
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aware that such conditions are rarely 
attained. In a very large proportion 
of instances the home lack must be 
corrected, if it can be corrected at all, by 
the Sunday school, or by some inspiring 
Christian relationship. Even if con- 
ditions almost ideal were assured, there 
is still the growing child himself to 
reckon with: he is not a piece of putty, 
but a growing organism. 

Without attempting too close an 
analysis of the process by which the 
infant becomes a matured personality, 
we may say that there are at least three 
discernible successive movements in it: 
the personalizing, the individualizing, 
and the socializing. The first three 
years of life are pretty well given up to 
that development and mastery of the 
organism which shall bring it into effect- 
ive and participating fellowship with a 
world of persons. The little adventurer 
learns to control his movements, to 
balance himself, to walk and run; but 
he also learns to express himself, imitat- 
ing the sounds which he hears, asso- 
ciating them with objects and actions, 
and finally becoming able to use 
the great social instrument—language. 
What a marvel it is that in a couple of 
years or so, with no linguistic back- 
ground whatever, he can do to better 
effect than ever again in his life, perhaps, 
that most difficult of things—master 
a foreign tongue! But there is evidence 
enough to show that a good while before 
he gains control of this instrument he 
has learned to differentiate between 
persons and things, and to class him- 
self with persons. This differentiation 
and the mastery of the rudiments of a 
language are, of course, but the begin- 
ning of the personalizing process, but 


with their attainment it has come to 
full definition. 

Just here begins the second move- 
ment, from now on a condition of the 
first—the individualizing movement. 
Nature intends that in a world of per- 
sons he shall be himself a person, 
differentiated from all the rest, an indi- 
vidual among individuals. However 
necessary the social matrix, he must 
come to feel, to think, to act for himself. 
In so far as he does, he will not be a 
mere effect, he will become a creative 
cause in God’s world. In so far as he 
does, he will not be mere clay in the 
hands of the potter, but a maker of 
his own destiny; not merely acted 
upon, but active in harmony with his 
own preference and character. It is 
for this reason that there is for some 
years of his early childhood a strong 
emphasis upon individuality. He is a 
little individualist in his play. Even 
although he shows his social nature by 
desiring playmates, he is far from the 
stage of team work; what another 
builds up, he knocks down; and the 
kaleidoscopic character of his activities 
forbids any great amount of co-operation. 
His individualism often shows itself in 
marked fashion by bringing him to 
cross-purposes with parental authority. 
Thus it not seldom happens that con- 
trary suggestion works best with him 
at this stage. In the years from three 
to six he finds himself and tries out his 
newly discovered selfhood against the 
foil of the parental will. Happy is 


that child who finds a parental will that . 


cannot be moved, associated with an 
ever-ready sympathy and an intelligent 
understanding of the child’s developing 
selfhood. 
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At about the time he starts to school 
the third, or socializing, movement be- 
comes predominant. Until he is twelve 
or thirteen, the child is in what Kirk- 
patrick has well termed the “period of 
competitive socialization” (The Indi- 
vidual in the Making, chap. vii). The 
school life introduces the child to a 
larger world. Having developed his 
individuality to a considerable degree 
in the narrower home circle he enters 
now more definitely upon the business of 
learning to live with others. Just as 
the social discipline of the home began 
to work before he was even aware of 
himself, so now the social discipline of 
the school and the playground is opera- 
tive from the beginning of this new 
epoch. How great a contribution is 
made by others of his own age to this 
disciplinary process we cannot estimate; 
certainly it is very great. Schoolmates 
and playmates help him to understand 
and conform to the laws underlying 
social relationships; their co-operation, 
sympathy, rivalry, and ridicule are 
indispensable. While his own _indi- 
viduality is strengthened and regulated 
by this discipline, it is also brought 
under social control in a new sense. 
And as over against the opinion or will 
of the individual—father or mother—it is 
now the opinion or will of the group 
which most strongly influences him. 
Yet all through this period the socializ- 
ing process is strongly competitive rather 
than co-operative. On the playground 
this individualistic, competitive spirit 
is particularly manifest in physical 
form—among boys, in tussling and even 
in fighting. All through this period, 
too, what playmates and schoolmates 
will think of a particular sort of action 


has much to do with its continuance or 
abandonment; and the social pressure 
of the larger group is heavy upon him 
long before he has reached the end of this 
period. 

In the transition to adolescence, from 
twelve years on, the socializing process 
becomes predominantly co-operative, 
and—though competition of group with 
group is a marked characteristic of the 
period—the individual comes pretty 
thoroughly under the law of his own 
particular group. What this smaller 
group thinks becomes for a time almost 
the law of life; the “gang” or the “‘set’’ 
seems for a while to exercise almost com- 
plete control over a very large pro- 
portion of boys and girls in early 
adolescence. 

It is apart from the purpose of this 
discussion to go at length into this 
phase of the question. It is enough 
to indicate that the nurture process is 
very decidedly conditioned by the de- 
veloping nature of the child himself. 
Moreover, it has still to be shown that 
an additional factor—the qualitative 
difference between childhood at any 
stage and childhood at any other stage 
of the process, and the qualitative differ- 
ence between childhood at any stage 
and adulthood—likewise conditions the 
nurture process. 

Too often it has been tacitly assumed 
that the little child is but a reduced 
replica of the grown person. How 
untrue this assumption is can be shown 
in a variety of ways. First of all, his 
physical proportions are different: the 
length of the child’s face when he begins 
to walk is about three-fourths the length 
of the adult’s face; but the length 
of his legs is only about four-tenths. 
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Not only so, but the very chemical 
constituents of his body are upon a 
different scale; for example, the amount 
of water in the body of a child is 75 per 
cent, while in an adult it is but 58; and, 
again, the amount of lime in the bones 
of a child is but 6 per cent, while in 
early maturity it becomes 8 per cent 
and increases with age. Far more sig- 
nificant than either of these is the fact 
that the child differs from the adult in 
nervous organization. It is not merely 
that he does not have the experience 
which adulthood has, it is far more that 
he is lacking certain developed nervous 
structures which condition the life of 
maturity. This is shown in marked 
degree in connection with the growth of 
the brain. The brain cells are all 
present at birth; the brain reaches full 
size at approximately eight years of age. 
Until that time, then, we may well say 
that there are certain phases of life 
which are structurally impossible, the 
reason being that until then the brain 
processes have not completed their 
growth; after that time much that is 
structurally possible is still not possible 
for reason that the necessary stimulus 
and experience are wanting. An illus- 
tration of the practical limitation of 
incompleted structure is to be found in 
the inability of the kindergarten child 
to master the finer co-ordination of 
peripheral movements involved in learn- 
ing to write or to play a musical instru- 
ment. The reason lies in the fact that 
the brain centers which control such 


co-ordinations are not themselves com-: 


pleted structures. 

Interest is a condition of successful 
learning. One of the very great prob- 
lems in the educative process is just that 


of adjusting the higher interests which 
it is believed the child ought to develop 
to those interests which are native to 
him. Just because a single lifetime is 
too short for the unaided mastery of the 
technique of life which society has 
developed through ages of effort, and 
just because the trial and error method 
is too costly, society has elaborated an 
educational process whereby it endeavors 
to bring the new generation into early 
possession of this stored-up racial experi- 
ence. The old-fashioned method was 
to start right in with grown-up interests, 
but modern education has learned to 
reckon with the native interests of child- 


hood, which are themselves very closely 


conditioned by the developing instincts, 
and to be satisfied with extending these 
and ministering to them, until by very 
virtue of the process itself childhood 
becomes interested in a higher type of 
satisfaction. 

The nurture process in religion is 
similarly conditioned. The religious 
educator knows that the religion of 
childhood lies, at any given stage, very 
close to its dominant interests; he 
knows that to disregard these is to court 
utter failure. He seeks, therefore, to 
understand better what it is that nature 
intends by the dominant interests of a 
given age—whether imitation, the story 
interest, the impulse to competition, the 
gang impulse, the reading craze, or 
what not. He is very sure that the 
activities in which the child at a given 
stage persistently engages are the expres- 
sion of a great and urgent need within 
him, and that the process of religious 
nurture will find its opportunity as it 
ministers to the needs thus expressed, 
endeavoring to interpret religion as it 
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is involved in these very processes rather 
than to transport the child, by some 
tour de force, into an unreal and detached 
world of religion. 

If it is a matter of making God real, 
the process will be related to the great 
world into which the inquiring spirit of 
childhood is leading the little adven- 
turer, and to the social relationships, 
especially that between father and child. 
If it is a question of nurture in social 
living—a question, in other words, of 
moral training—the process will begin 
right with the home circle and the child’s 
own playmates. Social morality will 
ground itself in living with the people 
who at the present time are his closest 


associates. In neither case will the 
process go far beyond present experi- 
ence and need, although it must be 
ever aiding in the expansion of experi- 
ence and need. Only by such means 
can we avoid the unfortunate hiatus 
which exists in the minds of many 
children between religion and _ life. 
Only so can the religion of childhood 
be held to a vital and original type 
instead of becoming a poor and un- 
timely imitation of the formal side of 
adult religion. Thus directed, the reli- 
gion of childhood will consist chiefly 
in living a normal, healthy life under 
the social discipline of a vitally religious 
environment. 
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Mr, Wells’s View of God 


Mr. Wells’s attempt to save God out of 
what he feels to be the débris and wreckage 
of the old creeds has called forth a multitude 
of reviews. It has held a prominent place 
in almost all the leading journals, the articles 
being written in many cases by outstanding 
modern thinkers. The writers, for the most 
part, assume an attitude of superiority and 
are inclined to be amused at the vision of 
Mr. Wells’s discovery that religion may be a 
reality. There is generally an appreciation 
of the fact that out of the horrors of the war 
a deep religious.experience has come to Mr. 
Wells, but almost nowhere is there recogni- 
tion of the collateral fact that Mr. Wells is 
probably speaking to a vast audience looking 
for guidance in the midst of the world- 
tragedy. The one exception is the Times 
Review of Books, New York, which says: 

Apparently Mr. Wells is voicing a very pro- 
found movement of the religious feeling which 
is stirring the heart of Great Britain as it has 
not been stirred, perhaps, in all its history. Evi- 
dence of this religious unrest and groping and 
of longing for spiritual consolation has come in 
many a book from England during the last two 
years. In a land where death is striking down 
fathers and husbands and sons and friends by 
the hundred thousands such a stirring was 
inevitable. ‘‘Our sons, who have shown us 
God,” wrote Mr. Britling. 


In the Hibbert Journal for July, the 
editor, Mr. L. P. Jacks, deals with Mr. Wells 
under the caption “‘The Modern Religion.” 
He first attacks the use of the phrase “the 
modern religion” as appropriated by the 
author of God the Invisible King. Mr. 
Wells’s leading idea is very old. Does he 
mean that it is the renascence of an old 
religion, or does he imply that his teaching is 
the essence of all religion, both ancient and 
modern? To call it “the” modern religion 
suggests an exclusive right to the name and 
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anybody knows that there are a dozen 
religions more modern than his, and the 
keenest opposition to Mr. Wells will prob- 
ably come, not from the old religions, but 
from these modern rivals. If Mr. Wells 
were only conscious of how old-fashioned he 
is, he would be less combative, less ungrate- 
ful, less irritating, less witty at other people’s 
expense. There is hardly a line in Mr. 
Wells’s description of God which is not the 
result of the Christian environment which 
produced Mr. Wells. He absolutely re- 
fuses to give the name of God to the Veiled 
Being, the Power behind nature, which, 
acting through its subordinate, the Life 
Force, becomes self-conscious in man. 
After reading the book through carefully 
twice, Mr. Jacks feels much more interested 
in the Veiled Being than in Mr. Wells’s some- 
what “parochial God.” The latter is only 
interesting because of his connection with 
the mysterious Veiled Being. ‘It is very 
ungrateful of Mr. Wells to turn his back 
squarely upon the real hero of the piece.” 

Mr. Wells tells us that the modern reli- 
gion does not argue about God but simply 
relates, since it is based entirely on experi- 
ence. He nevertheless plays with the 
dangerous terms “finite” and “infinite,” 
emphatically declaring that God is finite; 
but he does not tell us how “finite.” 
“Finite” may mean as big as you please or 
as little, as powerful as you please or as 
feeble, as good as you please or as bad. It 
may be only the infinite in disguise. Mr. 
Wells tells us God will never end—a strange 
quality for a finite deity. And is he “argu- 
ing” now or “relating”? Where in his 
“experience” did he get the knowledge that 
God would never end? The book is a 
document of great value as a personal con- 
fession, but it is bad history and bad 
philosophy; moreover, it is arrogant, dog- 
matic, and lacking in catholicity. 
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It is probable that nobody can write a 
book about God without doing violence to 
' something essential to the divine nature. 
He is seen only in secret. Mr. Wells gives 
two definite impressions—that he has found 
God or rather that God has found him and 
that he is philosophically all astray in the 
account he gives of the Divine Being. 

Mr. Wells’s discovery of God was preceded 
by another discovery—that of the incomplete- 
ness and mass of imperfections in which Nature 
and the natural man are alike involved. He 
saw also that so long as the natural man is un- 
redeemed, science, culture, education, social 
reform and all the rest are quite powerless to 
alter these conditions or to save us from their 
miseries. He saw this as Gotama saw it, as 
St. Paul saw it, as Dante saw it, as Schopen- 
hauer saw it, as Nietzsche saw it, as Royce saw 
it, as any Salvationist sees it. Then comes the 
discovery of God—the consciousness of the pres- 
ence of another will, not his own, not the 
“collective mind” of the community nor any 
other hollow abstraction of that kind. God 
declares his presence in the hearts of his servants 
and there is the end of the “proof” of it. 


Professor Dewey has an article, “H. G. 
Wells, Theological Assembler,” in the July 
number of the Seven Arts, which is of more 
than usual interest because it gives a spe- 
cialist’s interpretation of the psychology of 
the religious experience behind God the 
Invisible King. Professor Dewey sees in 
Wells’s genius for the fantastic a belief that 
the other side of things is not only interest- 
ing but supernatural. He is amused at the 
ease with which Wells assumes that the 
modern religion is already established and 
forthwith sets out eloquently to unfold the 
dark and unsolved uncertainties of life; 
at the inconsistencies and awkwardness of 
Wells’s work as an “assembler”; at the 
enthusiasm which Wells displays over his 
discovery of ideas that were old centuries 
ago; at the naive assumption that tradi- 
tional theology was not an assembling and 
co-ordination of what was current in the 
days of its origin. “We would intimate 


to Mr. Wells that in their own days various 
Councils, Synods, and Assemblies were also 
‘some’ assemblers.” 

Mr. Wells shows that the evangelical 
mind is far more thoroughly ingrained than 
that of either orthodoxy or puritanism. In 
his section on the rule of life he has the 
whole paraphernalia of evangelical efficiency. 
Why quarrel with Brother Sunday because 
he still speaks a dialect which is going out of 
fashion among the cultured? From multi- 
tudes of evangelical pulpits in this country 
will come sermons welcoming Mr. Wells into 
the fold. 

Dewey could make nothing of Wells 
until he came upon that section of the book 
dealing with benevolent atheists. The dif- 
ficulty with the atheist, in Wells’s opinion, 
is that he stands alone; he has no one to 
whom he can give himself. The only 
escape then for Wells from an unrelieved 
egoism is recourse to a big Alter Ego upon 
whom is bestowed the name of God. This 
suggested to Dewey the psychological 
mechanism called “projection.” When an 
individual finds a conflict in himself which 
is offensive and with which he cannot suc- 
cessfully cope directly he projects it into 
or upon another personality and then finds 
rest. Uneasy and tortured egoism, find- 
ing no rest in itself for itself, creates a huge 
Ego, which though finite and although not 
a creator of worlds, is still huge enough to be 
our king, leader, and helper. 

In the November number of the Adlantic 
Monthly Mr. Bernard Iddings Bell professes 
to report a discussion of Mr. Wells’s book 
at a Chicago club. There is expressed the 
inevitable amusement at the enthusiasm 
over new-old ideas, a criticism of the spirit 
of prejudice and the lack of scientific treat- 
ment of history, when a priest undertakes 
to write out as follows his interpretation of 
Mr. Wells. Human beings have held three 
ideas of God: (1) The Veiled Being, the 
Creator, a God of law, a Deity of inflexible 
justice to be feared and adored if he is to 
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be worshipped at all; (2) God as Leader 
and Guide, the King to whom we must be 
loyal; (3) God as sustaining, comforting, 
enveloping strength. The early Christian 
church felt that all these things were true. 
They could not reconcile them, but believing 
them clung to them, and the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan creed is the result. 


Their central idea was that the Invisible 


King had become visible in the Nazarene 
Peasant. But Jesus spoke of a Father anda 
Comforter; these matched the idea of a 
Creator God and the mystical idea of God. 
These three the Nicene theology includes 
under the terms Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Calvin overemphasized the stern 
Deity and made a caricature of God. It is 
against this type of theology that Wells is 
reacting so violently and not against the 
balanced creed of Nicaea. Overemphasis 
on the idea of God as expressed in the mysti- 
cal form of Holy Spirit was made by the 
Friends, the Unitarians, the American 
Transcendentalists, and the Christian 
Scientists. This is just as lopsided as the 
theology of Calvin. As Calvinism made 
God a brute of steel, so this latter type 
makes God a feather bed. He fails to fit 
in with life’s severities. These two over- 
emphases have practically ruined respect 
for Christianity in Protestant countries. 
The world rejected both interpretations and 
was just happily materialistic. But with 
the war, materialism as a philosophy broke 
down. In his time of need, Mr. Wells has 
simply found the long-neglected Son of the 
Nicene theology. He has gone back to the 
old concept of God as leader and king of 
the orthodox faith. One thing is sure—those 
who sympathetically repeat the Nicene 
creed will understand Mr. Wells better than 
the other people who read his book. 


Changing Christianity 


Help for the Christian church in the 
great and difficult problem of adjustment 
to new world-conditions is being suggested 


from the most unexpected quarters. ‘“Re- 
ligion under Repair” is the subject of an 
article by A. P. Sinnett in the Nineteenth 
Century and After for September. A 
pathetic and bitter attack upon the church 
as deserted and messageless, which appeared 
in the Times, moves him to suggest with 
glowing enthusiasm and in perfervid lan- 
guage the “higher occultism” as the guide for 
the shepherdlesssheep. Istheteachingof the 
church just dust and litter of the past? 
Then let the people study the occult science 
and the future glows with hope. Do the 
leaders of the church talk only pious non- 
sense? Then the studyof “occult chemistry” 
may open the way to a view of the universe 
which shall be a revelation and a “discovery” 
to the lay mind. Like a glowing mystic, 
greedy for vast imaginative dreams, Mr. Sin- 
nett preaches the occult gospel as the way in 
which at last science and religion may find 
their old hostility subdued, and all people, 
united in harmony, will follow the truth as 
the great, evolving solar system rolls on to 
the happier future. 

Lady Katherine F. Stuart, in the Asiatic 
Review for October, presents the “Twentieth 
Century Religion.” She sees that there is 
a general note of uncertainty about religion 
under the assault of science, church dis- 
sension, and the failure of priest and pastor 
to grip the public mind. Many have be- 
come avowed materialists, claiming that 
religion has been the cause of feuds, wars, 
and arrested mental and material develop- 
ment. “Away with religion,” they say; 
“let us establish instead humanitarianism 
and a code of ethics.” But the materialist 
now sees that there must be idealism and 
even a Deity, since our material civiliza- 
tion, begun in self-sufficiency, has ended in 
Armageddon. 

Lady Stuart brings advice from the East 
and suggests that Hinduism may give us 
sane and wholesome guidance. The East 
knows how to combine art, philosophy, and 
science with religion into one spiritual 
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culture. In the West religion has antago- 
nized science while art and philosophy have 
drawn off to independent realms. The 
West is suffering from the delusion that 
religion is a belief, but when religion, 
art, science, and philosophy all unite to 
interpret, correlate, and corroborate one 
another, as they do in Hinduism, we then 
perceive that religion is a realization. How 
much realization of God is there in Chris- 
tendom at the present time? Yet these 
countries send missionaries to “heathen” 
India. The idols of wealth, fame, and 
popularity are too often the real gods of the 
West, but in India “there is only one idol, 
the idol of God”; so Hinduism teaches. If 
religion is a realization and not a belief, then 
surely my brother has every right to realize 
God as he pleases. Only one thing would 
seem to be unpardonable—that a man or 
nation should ignore the Lover of all beings. 
Once more, when tolerance has set the crown 
upon the brow of Truth, all creeds and classes 
can unite to serve the next generation. The 
earth is entailed property—it belongs to the 
child of the future. 

In a lengthy article, entitled ‘The 
Moralization of Religion,’ appearing in the 
London Quarterly Review for October, Prin- 
cipal P. T. Forsyth traces five successive 
stages through which traditional Chris- 
tianity has passed during the last century. 
First there was the effort to rationalize the 
faith. Next came the spiritualizing of 
religion as shown in the evangelical and 
sacramentarian movements, which in places 
degenerated into mysticism and occultism. 
The third step was the humanizing of reli- 
gion, which found voice in the great poets. 
The humanitarian scientist strives to psy- 
chologize religion. The next great move- 
ment was the effort to socialize religion 
which is evident in the various social service 
organizations and the schemes of Christian 
socialism. Now, at last, working through 
all these but taking its own form, comes the 
moralization of religion. This movement 


means the tendency to recognize as the 
principle of all Christian formations and 
reformations that “Kingdom of God” 
which dominated Christ in life and death. 
The moral and not the rational is the real. 
It makes the moral experience the ruling 
feature of Christianity as the religion of 
moral redemption. This is the New Evan- 
gelicalism. 

Emile Boutroux has recently made an 
appeal for “Liberty of Conscience” to the 
religious forces of his beloved France and 
his article has been copied by the Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics as well as by the 
London Quarterly Review, both October 
numbers. He thinks that one lesson stands 
out clearly from the trial through which we 
are passing: the necessity of extirpating 
from our society religious intolerance, the 
scourge which has been so productive of 
barren strife. Frenchmen in the face of a 
common duty are united in thought, heart, 
and will. Must they return after the war 
to the old antagonisms ? 

The external powers have persistently 
been in conflict with liberty of conscience . 
Even science, by narrowing the field of the 
unknown, is limiting the place of freedom 
of individual opinion. These external 
powers have used various means of mastery. 
The most ancient and simplest has been per- 
secution. But conscience is a spiritual 
thing and all force breaks down before it. 
The whole history of persecution shows the 
futility of force. Moreover, force does not 
solve the problems in which conscience is 
engaged. A second method of control has 
been compromise—the external powers 
make a treaty of peace with the spiritual. 
The fallacy of this solution lies in the fact 
that the external world and the world of 
conscience are not separate. Man is a 
whole whose elements are inseparable. 
Neither body nor soul can be separated nor 
does conscience exist apart. Every idea 
begins an action: every action manifests 
an idea. Liberty of conscience means 
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effort, even strife, in the task of modifying 
the world to its ideal. We have to face the 
truth fearlessly—between the individual 
soul and the community all real and lasting 
peace is impossible unless, amid all differ- 
ences in principle and point of view, human 


- beings have mutual understanding and 


esteem. 

This has a bearing on the relations of 
science and religion. When religion and 
science consider each other only from with- 
out they are led to distrust each other or 
even to regard each other as irreconcilable 
enemies, but when they endeavor to under- 
stand each other in spirit and truth they 
see that their coexistence is natural and 
necessary and that they can and ought to 
render mutual services. 

The minimum of mutual human obliga- 
tion is tolerance. To tolerance must be 
added, however, respect. ‘Conscience, that 
secret and living communion with the ideal, 
is essentially the power to confront material 
force by obeying moral laws: this very 
character confers on it a positive dignity 
and makes it something sacred to every 
intelligent being.” Since we are all strug- 
gling as brothers in the effort to fathom the 
divine perfection, we owe to each other not 
only tolerance and respect but sympathy 
and friendship. Cordial collaboration on 
the part of all who are devoted to virtue 
and to their country, however different their 
beliefs, is the duty our reason dictates. 
This, too, will be the blessing left to us by 
the immense sacrifices, the deeds of truest 
devotion, and the superhuman efforts made 
in common, without respect of rank or 
opinion, by the peoples of the warring world. 


The Formula for Peace 


In the Adantic Monthly for December, 
Courtenay de Kalb lays down the basis for 
an enduring peace. He argues that all wars 
are grounded on the fundamental life-needs 
and are economic; that the pan-Germanic 
idea of Hegel would mean the beginning of 
the decline of mankind. There is need of 
many nations. By multiplying the units 
the power of variation and growth is also 
multiplied and the progress of the world 
assured. The wills and ambitions of divers” 
peoples oppose the weak surrender of initia- 
tive that would impede the cultural develop- 
ment of the human race were the world 
reduced to a single civic organism. The 
plan of a League of Nations is in the line of 
this unification and denationalization. To 
carry it out means the sinking of national 
aspirations in the will of a controlling central 
authority, which logically means the su- 
premacy of the most aggressive of the repre- 
sented groups. There is something better 
than this which will preserve the natural 
tendencies to intellectual growth in the race 
without the military menace. That is to 
introduce the principle of natural trade by 
taking steps to eliminate the fostering de- 
vices on which national aggrandizement 
depends; strip off the tariff, ship-subsidies, 
bounties, and all the cruder forms of indus- 
trial parentalism. This would go far toward 
the organization of the sisterhood of nations 
on a true competitive: basis of relative inhe- 
rent skill, knowledge, and ability. In this 
way lies the open road to peace and prog- 
ress. We must take either this road or the 
alternative of trade-war hand in hand with 
Mars. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


Woman’s Work in Foreign Missions 

October 3 was the anniversary of a red- 
letter day in the history of Christianity. 
It marked the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the birth of modern 
missions, the founding of the first foreign 
missionary society. The beginning was 
humble. The total of the first foreign mis- 
sion fund was thirteen pounds, two shillings, 
and six pence. Last year, according to 
reports of foreign missionary societies in the 
United States and Canada alone, the total 
income for this cause was $20,405,493. In 
1792 twelve pastors of Northampton met 
and organized the Baptist Society for Prop- 
agating the the Gospel among the Heathen. 
These pastors sought some place to hold 
their meeting. They were invited to the 
home of the widow Wallis. Since. then 
women have always had some part in the 
work. A recent issue of the Boston Evening 
Transcript contained a review of the work 
of women in America in promoting foreign 
missions. 

In 1800, Baptists and Congregationalists 
combined in the organization of the Boston 
Female Society for Missionary Purposes. 
A year later Congregational women founded 
the Boston Female Society for Promoting 
the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge. The 
Female Mite Society was established in 1808 
by Baptist women in Beverly. The Meth- 
odists founded a Female Missionary Society 
in 1819. In 1823 the Presbyterians estab- 
lished in New York the Society for the 
Support of Heathen Youth. These early 
societies represented largely local groups of 
women, but they were the forerunners of 
the various women’s boards and auxiliaries 
established and fostered by the denomina- 
tions in later years. One of the first 


societies to be organized on a permanent 
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basis was the Women’s Union Missionary 
Society in 1861 in New York. With volun- 
tary workers and unsalaried officers it has 
continued its work for more than fifty years. 
In 1868 the Congregationalist women es- 
tablished the Woman’s Board of Missions. 
In 1916 the income was $215,423, with 
$130,265 additional for the Woman’s Board 
of Missions Interior and $19,553 for the 
similar organization on the Pacific Coast. 
In 1869 the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal church 
was organized. Its income for 1916 was 
$1,024,610 from home sources and $147,- 
126 received on the field. In 1875 the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian church was organized. Its 
income for 1916 was $222,747. The Pres- 
byterian women have several other boards 
whose income totals $400,000 additional. 
The Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society was established in 1871; its income 
last year was $680,200, which includes a 
legacy of $300,000. The Woman’s Auxili- 
ary of the Protestant Episcopal Foreign 
Missionary Board was organized in 1871. 
The funds raised by it are included in 
the income of the denominational board, 
which last year was $962,686. Some others 
of the women’s foreign missionary societies, 
with date of organization and income for 
1916, are as follows: Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions, Disciples of Christ, 
1874, $4,213; Woman’s Board of Foreign 
Missions, Dutch Reformed Church, 1875, 
$91,295; Woman’s Missionary Association 
of the United Brethren Church, 1875, 
$49,705; Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, Methodist Protestant Church, 1879, 
$20,000; Woman’s Missionary Society of 
the Lutheran Church, general synod, 1879, 
$38,054. Other women’s societies, with 
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income for 1916, include: United Presbyte- 
rian, $105,365; Reformed Episcopal, $4,445; 
Universalist, $5,646; German Reformed, 
$23,801; Friends, $20,500; Evangelical, 
$18,920; Southern Baptist, $181,840; 
Woman’s Missionary Council, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, $235,011 for 
foreign work, and $149,213 for home 
work. Through these women’s boards and 
auxiliaries alone in the United States 
there was contributed to foreign missions 


in 1916 nearly $3,000,000. “For a century 
American women have been leading the 
way, even with their strawberry festivals, 
their mission-study classes, and the like. 
They have kept the church’s missionary 
beacon ‘burning, and trained its youth 
to the broad vision which world-wide 
evangelism inspires. Many a lay leader 
in foreign missions today can attribute his 
zeal to his mother and her missionary 
society.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Religious Education and Human 
Welfare 

The leading article in Religious Educa- 
tion, October, is “Religious Education and 
Human Welfare,” written by Herbert 
Wright Gates, M.A., director of religious 
education at the Brick Church Institute, 
Rochester, New York. He sets forth at 
the outset that the higher levels of life 
are attained by the individual only through 
the subordination of self-interest to the 
spirit of service. “So the nation must 
learn to place spiritual human values above 
material advantage and ambition.” The 
individual must develop a social con- 
science through social contacts and’ their 
accompanying experiences. If the nation 
is to save itself, it must do so by acquiring 
a social conscience dominated by high 
spiritual ideals. We are now face to face 
with many world-problems. Some of them 
stagger us. Their wholesome solution can 
come only through the establishment of a 
true democracy, that democracy which recog- 
nizes and practices the principle of human 
brotherhood. If to this we must look for 
the promotion and conservation of human 
welfare, then what message does religious 
education bring to bear upon the matter ? 

After propounding this question the 
writer answers: “It is nothing new. It 
is as old as the Christian era and is con- 
tained in the words of Christ, ‘One is your 


Father,’ and ‘all ye are brethen.”’” A 
sincere application of this principle of love 
to God and to one’s neighbor would solve 
adequately every one of the great social 
and economic questions, whether it is the 
problem of labor, housing, marriage and 
divorce, charitable relief, crime and reform, 
peace and war. The establishment of a 
real democracy and of an enduring peace 
must be laid in religious conviction. In this 
is to be found a basis sufficient for the strain 
imposed by human selfishness and by the 
conflict of material interests. The ex- 
pressed conviction of the great company of 
social workers who responded to the call of 
the Men and Religion Movement was that 
“social service must have the religious 
impulse to make it permanently effective.” 
The task of religious education, therefore, 
is to make the message of divine father- 
hood and human brotherhood of universal 
force. William James named as the only 
true criteria of religious experience the 
qualities of “immediate luminousness, phil- 
osophical reasonableness, and moral help- 
fulness.” To the development of these 
qualities religious training must be directed. 
The saving of society is assured only when 
there are trained leaders and a citizenship 
prepared to follow that leadership. Na- 
tional moral conduct is the net result of the 
moral choices of the individuals who con- 
stitute its citizenship. The task of religious 
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education relates to the children and the 
youth, in whom moral ideals and volitional 
attitudes are most effectively established. 
In dealing with feeling, reason, and will, at 
least three factors in religious education 
need emphasis. 

1. Training in worship.—The very 
heart of religion is found in the act of wor- 
ship. Through this we are helped to realize 
the presence of God and to appreciate 
objects which society in its best moments 
has come to regard as of greatest value. But 
this worship must be more than an appeal 
to superficial emotion. We need a social- 
ized ritual that supplies impulses and motives 
that may be readily applied in the life of 
today. There is need also of “a hymnology 
for children and youth fitted to express the 
religious experience natural to their age, 
and for adults capable of expressing the best 
social and religious aspirations of men and 
women who live in the world rather than in 
the monastery and the convent.” In this 
respect much improvement is now going on. 

2. Authoritative teaching.—In religion the 
human mind craves a final authority. An 


external authority, however, is inadequate, 
because “‘it yields to the pressure of any other 
external authority that seems stronger.” 
Jesus’ method was to address himself to 
the moral sense of his hearers. He dealt 
not in rules but in principles. Furthermore, 
he laid first emphasis upon simple and eter- 
nal principles of truth and righteousness 
that make their own appeal to conscience. 
This method should be more widely opera- 
tive today, whether in home, Sunday school, 
or church. It is good to be obedient to 
parents, to government, to God, but it isa 
larger virtue to be obedient to the right. 
Herein is the compulsion, not of external 
authority, but of conscience. 

3. Training by doing.—Ideals and prin- 
ciples have their value in practice, appli- 
cation, expression. To this end much of the 
material for religious training should be 
found in the normal relations and activi- 
ties of life. It is through this means that 
children and youth should be led to dis- 
cover the principles of righteousness and 
love and service. Make religious educa- 
tion not only real and rational, but vital. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


War-Work Program of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association 
The Y.W.C.A. has a War Work Council. 

Confronting the problem of special work 
among women and girls, made imperative by 
war conditions, this council has announced 
that an emergency budget of $4,000,000 
will be necessary to meet the needs of this 
work until July, 1918. Of this amount 
three-fourths is to be expended for con- 
structive work in America. The remainder 
will be applied to the work among the 
women of France and Russia, where the 
needs are already very urgent. 

In Rural Manhood, November, N. Mar- 
garet Campbell reviews this war-work pro- 
gram. She calls attention to the fact that 
from the entrance of the United States into 
the war it was evident that, unless we were 


willing to repeat the breaking down of moral 
standards such as occurred in England and 
France, we must establish protective work 
among girls in the communities contiguous 
to the training camps. Our nation has a 
Commission on Training Camp Activities. 
This commission requested the War Work 
Council of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association to send out trained investigators 
to assist in making expert surveys of the 
communities surrounding training camps 
and to advise with other organizations in 
working out a program according to the 
special needs of each location. To do this 
work ninety-nine secretaries have been 
sent out. There are ninety-two military 
and naval stations. Forty-seven of them 
have already been investigated, and to them 
a large force of war workers has been sent. 
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Early in the war it was realized that in some 
of the camps the expert services of a staff 
of stenographers and telephone girls would 
be required. The request has been made 
in this connection that the Y.W.C.A. pro- 
vide for these young women adequate 
chaperonage and suitable accommodations. 
In fifty different camps the commandant 
has requested them to build and equip a 
“hostess house” in order that the wives, 
mothers, sisters, and women friends of the 
soldiers may have a comfortable place 
when they visit the camp. Again, many 
foreign-born men are now in the army. In 
the hope of getting employment large num- 
bers of the wives have followed their hus- 
bands into the vicinity of the camps. 
Twenty-two of the largest camps are in the 
southern states. Special attention is being 
given to the welfare of colored girls near 
these training camps. Many women and 
girls have taken the places made vacant by 
the going out of the men from industrial life. 
Just now it is a serious problem to provide 
for them proper housing and employment 
conditions. “The work abroad will be de- 
voted first to the provision of rest and recrea- 
tion rooms for our splendid army of women 
who are going to the battle fronts of Europe 
as Red Cross nurses, and to the establish- 
ing of cafeterias and restrooms among the 
women munition workers in France and 
Russia. All of the work is but breaking the 
ground and making a beginning of the re- 
constructive work that must be undertaken 
as soon as the war is over.” 


A Union Movement among Latherens 


There is a significant union movement 
on among Lutherans. This is referred to 


editorially in the Missionary Review of the 
World, August. Today, four hundred years 
after Martin Luther nailed his ninety-five 
theses on the door of Castle Church in 
Wittenburg, there are one hundred and 
eighty million people who adhere to the 
primary contentions of the Reformation. 
Among these are about twenty millions of 
Lutherans. They are now in numerous 
divisions. In North America there are 
approximately two million Lutherans who 
have membership in the General Synod, the 
United Synod, the Norwegian Lutherans, 
the Swedish Lutherans, and other bodies. 

The General Synod was in convention in 
Chicago in June. At that time steps were 
taken looking toward an organic union with 
the General Council and the United Synod 
of the South. If such could be effected it 
is believed there would be a great gain in 
efficiency and co-operation in missionary 
and educational work both at home and 
abroad. The movement commanded great 
interest while being considered by the 
General Synod. At this meeting delegates 
were present from the General Council 
and from the United Synod. During 
the discussion the chairmen sat with the 
president of the General Synod. When the 
vote for union was taken it was unanimous. 
“The entire body rose as if moved by one 
Spirit with a desire to put an end to division. 
It still remains for the other two bodies to 
take action. If this is favorable, as seems 
probable, then the district synods of all 
three bodies will act. There is good reason 
to hope that there will soon be a great 
United Lutheran church in North America, 
made up of a _ million communicant 
members.” 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Some Outlines of the Religion of Experience. 
By Horace J. Bridges. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1916. Pp. xv+275. $1.50. 

This earnest message from the leader of the 
Ethical Culture Society in Chicago will be read 
with profit by all who are concerned about 
religion. The platform which Mr. Bridges 
ay is not very different from that accepted 

y many Christians who are weary of polemics. 
In short, he would define essential religion in 
terms of the spiritual values which all earnest 
men may experience. It may not be ible 
for men to agree on a definition of God, but the 
attitude of reverent worship and the quest for 
spiritual reinforcement may be found in all 
varieties of creed. So, too, the spiritual ideals 
of Jesus’ gospel can be espoused with equal zeal 
by men who could never agree on the same 

Christology. 

While thus writing in a spirit of appreciative 
toleration, Mr. Bridges does not attempt to 
eliminate his own convictions. That he has no 
interest in what orthodoxy regards as the funda- 
mentals goes without saying. He depicts the 


“rediscovery of Jesus Christ” mainly on the - 


basis of Schmiedel and Nathaniel Schmidt, with 
the result that Jesus appears as a prophetic 
seer whose utterances are much closer to the 
moral idealism of the Ethical Culture Society 
than to ecclesiastical interpretations. A very 
good chapter on Socrates shows him to have 
emphasized a critical attitude which is needed 
to round out the religious life. Ministers of 
religion “‘should know the words of Socrates as 
familiarly as they know the words of Jesus.” 

The final chapter on “Religion and National- 
ity” argues that since many of the functions in 
human education and development which the 
church assumed in the Middle Ages have now 
passed into the hands of the state, religion should 
express itself in loyalty to the nation, bringing 
into —- and into international relations that 
moral idealism which is at present an important 
desideratum. 


The Evolution of the Hebrew People and Their 
Influence on Civilization. By Laura H. 
Wild. New York: Scribner’s, 1917. Pp. 
xii+311. $1.50. 

Miss Wild has written a book for beginners. 

It is designed to let such inquirers know for 

what the Bible stands and how Bible-study 

relates itself to other branches of learning. The 
book ought to serve its purpose well. It does 
not make too great demands of the beginner. 

It meets him at least half-way. It does not tie 

him down too closely or too long to any one 

subject. It ranges about freely through the 
whole biblical world seeking out the interesting 
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and attractive spots and finding them. It 
makes a wide range of appeal, offering a little 
of almost everything, e.g., geology, archaeology, 
ethnology, comparative religion, comparative 
literature, excavations, explorations, and a 
relatively long presentation of the life of primi- 
tive man. 

Miss Wild’s attitude is free and , but 
relatively conservative. The patriarchs func- 
tion in her narrative as historical persons. The 
Elijah narratives are not critically treated. But 
in a beginner’s book this is good. Occasionally 
a slip is made in accuracy, e.g., monuments un- 
fortunately do not always the truth (p. 15); 
nor does tel mean “city” (p. 18), but rather 
“mound” or “ruin.” On page 42, the last 
sentence in the second ph does not con- 
strue. But the book is interestingly written 
and will furnish excellent supplementary reading 
when used alongside of a good textbook. 


Ephod and Ark. A Study in the Records and 
Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. (Harvard 
Theological Studies, III.) By William R. 
Arnold. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1917. Pp.170. $1.50. 

Professor Arnold, of Andover Theologic 
pa ge i has furnished a fresh and suggestive 
study of the terms for ark and ephod in the 
Hebrew Bible. There has long been a wide 
difference of opinion as to the connotation of the 
term ephod. At times it clearly indicates a 
garment worn by the priest. At other times it 
seems to indicate some solid article and is com- 
monly supposed to have been a type of idol. 
Some olars, however, have persistently 
sought to establish the meaning of girdle or 
apron for the word everywhere. It is quite 
natural indeed to feel that the same word should 
have in general the same meaning throughout 
its usage, and there certainly seems to be nothing 
in common between an apron or a girdle, and an 
image. Professor Arnold has cut the Gordian 
knot. He sets forth, and, in the judgment of 
the reviewer, establishes, the proposition that 
the word ephod, wherever it seems to connote 
a solid object, has in reality been substituted 
for the original word ark. This suggestion 
was first made by George F. Moore. Professor 
Arnold has, however, worked it out systemati- 
cally and set it upon its feet. He p 
from this starting-point to show that the ark 
itself was a specific instrument of priestl. 
divination among the ancient Hebrews. 
also makes probable the claim that there was 
an ark of God, or a “‘sacred box” as he prefers 
to designate it, at every local shrine. e ark 
was not a unique thing, but a common element 
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in the equipment of a shrine of Yahwe wherever 
it might be found. In addition to these general 
conclusions which make this work one of 
first-class importance, there are many acute 
textual and exegetical suggestions scattered all 
along the way, and for good measure we are 
given two appendixes, one on “‘The Divine Name 
Yahwe Sebaoth,” and the other on “A Trouble- 
some Passage in the Elephantine Temple 
Papyrus.” It is perfectly safe to call this study 
a brilliant piece of work. 


The South Today. By John Monroe Moore. 
New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1916. Pp. xiv+251. $0.60. 

This is a book prepared for mission study 
classes primarily; but it may be commended 
confidently to the general reader. The author’s 
spirit is sympathetic, generous, and discriminat- 
ing. He insists upon the fact that the South is 
not a section of America to be dealt with on the 
basis of a problem, but an integral part of a 
great country with insight and devotion to 
effect the solution of its own problem. Now 
and then the pages are b ed with too many 
details; but these have been for the most part 
placed in appendixes. The illustrations are 


Faithful Stewardship and Other Sermons. By 
Father Stanton. Edited by E. F. Russell. 
New York: Doran, 1917. Pp. viiit+183. 


$1.35. 

Father Stanton was known as one of the 
great extemporaneous preachers of London and 
this is the second volume devoted to his sermons. 
They bear all the marks of his characteristic 
style and are, together with the sermons of 
Mr. Moody, among the best examples of free 
utterance in the pulpit that we have. There is 
nothing of the method found in conventional 
homiletics in these fervid sermons. It is a 
joy to see the preacher get started. He is in 
the thick of his sermon right away. Here is an 
example from the sermon on the text, “Beware 
of false prophets.” “How, in heaven’s name, 
did these two words, ‘false’ and ‘Prophets,’ 
come into conjunction ? False Prophets! Why, 
a Prophet is a man who speaks for God; how 
then can the word false be put before Prophet ? 
Surely, there must be something wrong here. 
What a sharp sword this is to the Ministry” 
(p. 24). Another example is from a sermon 
whose text is “My God will hear me.” ‘Are 
these not five delightful words to hear? Count 
them on your fingers, there are five—‘ My— 
God—will—hear—me,’ and never forget them. 


They have the sweetness of heaven.” As is 
common in extemporaneous speech, there are 
lapses of predicates, many exclamations, 

much loose sentence structure, which is 
made up for by the inflections of the voice and 
the gestures of the speaker. These sermons 
present a rare combination of dogmatism and 
practical religion. Father Stanton knew the 
needs of his London and he spoke directly to it, 
even if it were often through the words of doc- 
trines and ceremonies which to many of his 
hearers must have seemed outgrown. The 
message was significant, not because of eam, 
but in spite of them. This is real p 


John Fourteen. By James H. Dunham. New 

York: Revell, 1917. Pp. 320. $1.50. 

The author is dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences of Temple University. He 
seeks to do for the fourteenth chapter of the . 
Fourth Gospel, which he calls “The Greatest 
Chapter of the Greatest Book,” something akin to 
what Dr. Bernard did for the larger section, John, 
chaps. 14-17, in his Central tt Pa of Jesus 
Christ. The exposition is ex 
sive. There is little reference to any 4 
item concerning text or meaning of words. 
There is much valuable suggestion and often 
bits of real insight in the exposition; but it is 
prolix and Prey not hold the interest of a reader 
except as some especial concern with this chapter 
calls for such extensive discussion. The writer 
uses the psychological approach to the problems 
raised in the exegesis; it would have added much 
if he had lightened the long and sometimes 
wearisome interpretations with more concrete 
and human illustration. 


The Faith and the Fellowship. By Oscar L. 
Joseph. New York: Doran, 1917. Pp. 
226. $1.25. 

This book belongs to a growing literature, in 
which men are outing to express the old truths 
of Christianity in the terms of modern life. It 
is not a book for the defense of the faith so much 
as for its clearer statement; and this is some- 
times the most effective line of defense. There 
are fourteen papers in the volume, covering the 
most significant aspects of the Christian mes- 
sage. These are good, honest statements, but 
they do not make such a peculiar or permanent 
contribution to our modern thinking as the 
introductory commendation by Dr. S. Fede 
Cadman had led us to expect. But the volume 
will give a Christian a deeper appreciation of the 
meaning of his religion as a growing experience. 
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Gates, Recreation and the Church. 
Aronovici, The Social Survey. 


The social gospel frankly recognizes man’s lateral relations as within its scope. 
Faith and character are regarded as a collective achievement. We rise or fall 
together. The gregarious interests of normal persons of all ages must have scope 
for clean, Christian expression. Compulsory isolation, morbidness, and the drab 
monotony of unending toil make against the abundant life. In fact, extreme 
reactions from such conditions often explain, in large measure, the intermittent 
debauch and the moral lapse. Therefore the certainty of a right amount of 
leisure, together with its proper distribution and uses, constitutes a part of the 
social ideal which the church must cherish. Fatigue and hopelessness disarm the 
soul by breaking down moral resistance. Hence, for full Christian living, each 
life must have some guaranty of surplus energy sufficient for the pursuit of pleasant 
interests that are freely chosen and some desire for the larger life of happy human 
association. This is an important consideration in any attack upon vice. 

Gates uses the word “recreation” to cover active as well as passive play. 
Some authorities restrict the term to those passive forms of enjoyment which are 
suitable for the receptive moods of tired adults, while play is considered as involv- 
ing greater action and effort and as therefore more pertinent to young life. 

Any large conception of play will at once reveal its affinity with religion. 
Historically all the rites, feasts, ceremonials, and celebrations of religion have held 
something of the nature of play both in terms of their sociable and congregate 
spirit and by virtue of their symbolic nature. Just as for the small child play puts 
social meaning into meager tokens used as playthings, so the same spirit among 
primitives made worship dependent upon the play spirit. So also music and 
rhythmic exercises were both play and worship. 

This spiritual side of play, if one may call it so, this playfulness, is indeed very 
friendly to religion. The doing of the thing for the joy of it and not as by hard 
necessity seems to mark the difference between morality as such and its more 
buoyant brother, religion. Heartily to espouse the will of God rather than grimly 
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to endure the cosmic order—that is the spirit of play transforming morality into 
religion. So I should like to add to the theoretical approach which Gates makes 
an appreciation of play as covering all the free art interests of human life, all the 
activities which are their own immediate reward. Here we find worship and the 
play with sounds which gives us music, the play with color which gives us painting, 
with form as in sculpture and architecture, with ideas as in neeieied with 
literary imagination and form as in poetry. 

The reward of work is deferred, the reward of drudgery is deiaiad of, while 
that of play is present in the experience or action itself. There is therefore some 
truth in the saying that when we work we do what we have to and when we play 
we do all we can. When these happy forms of self-expression are brought over 
into the field of physical games and exercises the same rule holds. For it is not 
the form of activity, but the free abandon, the immediate interest, and the inherent 
satisfaction, that impart the play quality to action. One may be on an athletic 
team only as a worker or drudge; one may do calisthenic exercises as grim toil; 
and one may mow a lawn or make a speech in sheer play. 

Now as one views the factory system and the world of labor in general it 
becomes apparent that the spirit of play can have no great place in the fragmentary 
operations falling to any one worker, and that economic necessity, rather than free 
choice, determines almost wholly how one must spend his working-time. Nor is 
there any reasonable expectation that efficiency methods of production will be. 
altered so as to afford an art or play satisfaction to the operative. The direction 
of such improvement as may bring self-expression and satisfaction to the worker 
will be in the nature of reducing the working-day to a reasonable minimum (as 
eight hours for the present) and in organizing and providing for the rich personal 
use of the leisure thus secured. 

Without training and scope for the wholesome use of leisure, ‘‘time off” cannot 
be turned to the best account. It is at this point that the religious and civil forces 
carry a distinct responsibility for the morale of labor. Important questions in this 
regard are somewhat as follows: What should be the home supply in wholesome 
recreation? Can the worker there pursue such interests as music, gardening, 
experimenting, beautifying the premises, reading, entertaining friends, or any 
hobby which is essentially his own free choice and self-expression? What com- 
pensations of life, what tribute to his own soul, does home afford? What pro- 
vision does the community make for congregate forms of recreation? Are these 
commercialized, as in the saloon and public dance hall, the movies, the theaters, 
and the poolrooms? How far should the community go in suppressing or regulat- 
ing these forms of private business and how far in municipalizing recreation ? 
Should music and the drama be municipalized as have libraries and art museums 
and playgrounds? What may the church do in directing public policy and in 
supplementing existing recreational agencies? How may the church best co- 
operate with other bodies in regulating and standardizing commercial recreations ? 

While awaiting a more thorough democratization of recreational means the 
church will do well to attempt something more than a merely critical and negative 
attitude toward the recreation business. For example, managers of moving- 
picture houses, being engaged in a legitimate business and dependent wholly upon 
public good will, are usually sensitive to any well-organized demand for the moral 
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rights of childhood and the law-abiding temper of the citizens. They are in 
many instances amenable to friendly approach and to the reasonable demands of 
their constituency. Ministers may inaugurate methods for demanding good, clean 
films, but it is better tactics, perhaps, to bring pressure to bear, not as a group of 
ministers, but through strong social and civic organizations whose delegates are 
pooled in committee form for this purpose. Support and commendation of every 
attempt to meet good moral standards may be quite as effective as chronic protest 
against every lack of taste or every breach of moral propriety. 

If the churches are’to exert any considerable influence in determining the 
recreational policy of the community, it is very true, as Gates has pointed out, 
that they must adopt some method of federated action. The lone minister and 
the single church are rather negligible, whereas all the ministers and their combined 
membership are more effective than is usually supposed in the improvement of 
public policy. 

The survey section of Gates’s book may well be treated in the second division 
of this study. His chapter on some typical church programs ought to inspire the 
reader to ingenious and vigorous use of his immediate plant and his own church 
forces. 

It is evident that in his treatment of the subject Gates has chiefly in mind th 
children and young people. And this is correct, since the most positive and forma- 
tive values of play are highly significant in character formation. I should like to 
confirm the worth of his brief chapter on the “ Value of Play and Recreation” by 
giving the gist of my own convictions gathered from experience in this field. 

I have found play to be the best offset to morbidity and the safest outlet for 
hilarity. It co-ordinates the neuro-muscular outfit, giving grace, self-possession, 
and satisfaction; builds a fund of energy that makes goodness athletic, aggressive, 
effective; develops the sporting spirit which is fairness and good cheer in victory 
or defeat; quickens response to the order of the will and makes the obedient body; 
secures abandon and that total response which religion requires; and team-play 
is superb education in group loyalty. 

From the minister’s point of view the problem of Sunday recreation is often 
perplexing. The ideal of a day of inaction seems no longer tenable. Until more 
can be done to secure leisure for athletic games on Saturday, and possibly on other 
week days, the policy of preserving Sunday as wholly a day of worship and passive 
rest would deprive masses of people of such exercise as is desirable for complete 
‘ living. On the other hand, the conversion of Sunday into a great money-making 
day by commercial amusements makes against the highest worth of that day for 
. human life and character. It is perhaps still possible to provide both worship and 
such recreation as does not infringe the rights of those who desire only undisturbed 
worship and rest. In the interest of fairness it should be recognized that the poor 
and those who work long hours throughout the entire week must have freedom for 
joyous exercise although not financially able to follow motoring and golf after the 
fashion of many of the rich. In so far as the minister’s attitude is negative it 
should be directed against the commercialization of the day and the invasion of its 
periods of worship. On the positive side he can do no better than to stand with 
the Master in his assertion that the Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 


See Hoben, The Minister and the Boy (The University of Chicago Press), chap. v. 
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Sabbath. With a growing perception of the fact that every day is the Lord’s Day 
it may become possible, without offense to the church conscience, to make a 
program for every day, including Sunday, which will best serve man’s entire life in 
terms both of health and of worship. 

Turning to the second reading assignment, it will be noted that Aronovici’s 
book deals with the survey as such and pays no particular attention to church 
participation or benefit in such a task. It is desirable, however, that the minister 
should first come to appreciate the survey as a scientific, community task before 
endeavoring to promote survey methods through the church. The narrow 
contentment which may result in a few more members for the Sunday school or 
the church will thus give way to a socialized conception of community responsi- 
bility. The administration of religion as a purely separate enterprise or as a 
detached segment of life becomes doubly undesirable and unprofitable in the light 
of the social survey. 

The survey idea has a history and a record of development. Its beginnings 
in startling magazine articles with characteristic contrasts, in sociological novels 
as of Dickens in England and Sinclair in the United States, were such as to arouse 
public opinion and also to quicken the resentment of the enterprises or communities 
which were the involuntary subjects of such study. Gradually better and more 
thorough methods of diagnosis have been worked out by sociologists. Foremost 
in this field has been the work of the Russell Sage Foundation. The city minister 
should have a set of one of its recent surveys, such as that of Springfield, Illinois, 
or Topeka, Kansas. No religious survey and no inferences therefrom can approach 
a maximum certainty and value without a heroic attempt to conform to the Sage 
standard. 

It is only recently that preparation for survey and effective use of findings have 
received proper emphasis. A survey superimposed upon a community devoid of 
an enlightened desire to know the facts of its own life cannot produce the best 
results. The public mind must be educated and the community leaders assembled 
solidly behind the project. The area of interest to be studied must be clearly 
defined. One may not expect to get everything in one sweep. The Cleveland 
Educational Survey is a model in this respect. The available forces in finance and 
personnel and the self-consciousness of the community may dictate the study to be 
made. Equally important is a forcible, popular method of using the facts secured 
so as to achieve social improvement in the field studied. 

The temper and attitude of the press, of labor, of capital, of the church, and 
of all important welfare and civic organizations must be known and used with 
social wisdom that is alert and instant. The attitude of a presumed good will and 
public spirit is more efficacious than the most trenchant criticism. Fault-finding 
is not the aim of the survey. It is dedicated wholly to the improvement of con- 
ditions. In Aronovici’s book, pp. 1-34, something of the needed preparation and 
of the goals of survey work is briefly outlined. In the subsequent chapters he 
sketches the essential forms for surveys in specific areas of community life—his 
sample questions being, perhaps, the best part of the treatment. Chapter ii 
of Gates’s book should be compared with Aronovici’s “Leisure” section, pp. 
109-30. 
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The significance of the survey for actual improvement in the field studied 
rests largely on the educational and propaganda use of the date obtained. Here 
charts, graphs, exhibits, pamphlets, and efficient publicity play an important part. 
It is necessary to visualize statistical results in picturesque, arresting fashion and 
with scientific truthfulness at the same time. Comparison with other advanced 
communities whose standard should be attained by that under study and com- 
parison of one needy part of the given community with other more favored districts 
‘in the same way constitute a reasonable form of challenge. 

While it must be kept in mind that the community is a whole and that all the 
life therein is so interrelated as to condition progress in any one field on the social 
attainment in any or all others, still the relation of survey findings to church 
efficiency affords a great and profitable task for the church leader. It is only 
with such information that he is able to determine the best approach to the life 
and thought of the people, to develop a wise, progressive program, to avoid un- 
necessary duplications and undertakings impossible of achievement. No doubt 
many ministers are working blindly and devotedly in situations which if analyzed 
would mean a redirection of effort and greater success. No diagnosis has been 
made, and treatment is therefore traditional or haphazard. 

One of the best books designed to carry over the survey method to church use 
is that by Charles E. Carroll, The Community Survey in Relation to Church Efficiency 
(Abingdon Press). With one standard Sage survey and this book the pastor could 
intelligently participate in survey work and effectively improve church method. 
From the church point of view, however, there is one element of survey that has 
not, in my judgment, received due emphasis. It may be called the spiritual 
inheritance or assets of the community. Sometimes it is called social heredity. 
Communities have a character or personality quite as pronounced and persistent 
as is the case with individuals. The character and ideals of the original group 
of settlers, their nationality, early institutions, customs, and codes often carry 
over fora longtime. Important survivals exist in their reading, cultural interests, 
religious preferences, and governmental schemes. The leader cannot know his 
parish well without a grasp of this history and a well-formulated idea of what may 
be called its apperceptive mass. 

The frequent change of pastorates and an imperfect knowledge of the actual 
life within the homes of the residents may leave even a pastor who knows the 
external facts of a survey unable to reach the inner springs of action which are 
determined by the historic type and replenished in the intimate circle of the home. 
Social diagnosis for religious ends needs to pay careful and thorough attention to 
these spiritual assets. The voluntary, cultural life of the people within their own 
homes is a matter of primary importance for the pastor’s task. ™ human 
element in the problem is forever his especial charge. 

Closely allied to this is his survey of personality in terms of potential or active 
leadership. In all projects affecting the higher life and welfare of the people he 
should be able to use the very best lay and professional leaders. If generals or 
even captains are available, he will not do well to assign important movements to 
the corporal. In many instances the minister’s knowledge of men will lead him 
to a reasonably good choice, but it is doubtful whether the ordinary pastor has 
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made any thorough survey of leadership in the light of each of the several projects 
which he would have his church carry out for the community good. 

This brings us to the matter of an internal survey of the church organization 
itself. Supposing that the community is known according to the approved 
methods of social survey, it then becomes necessary to canvass the church organiza- 
tion in terms of structure and personnel so that a full measure of service may be 
rendered. This is highly important in view of the rapid changes and heightened 
emotional life of these stirring times. Must not structure be determined in the 
light of such needs as community study reveals? The church is made for man 
and not man for the church. Even the antiquity of this or that structural device 
must bow to the certain needs of contemporary human life. No absolutism of the 
past should be allowed to impede this sort of democracy. I take it that in church 
organization everything is up for review, including denominationalism itself. 
All will be brought to the ordeal of trial where Maximum Service is judge and All 
the People jury. 

With regard to personnel one could wish that in addition to the every-member 
canvass for financial support there might be a thorough and exact listing at the 
same time of several forms of preferred service which each member would agree 
to render. The church must be conceived as a working force and not as a sani- 
tarium. Discipleship is not escape, but enlistment. We need the selective draft. 
All should be registered as workers. This is the best cure for spiritual invalidism, 
the best tonic to Christian loyalty. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What provision does your community, as such, make for a wholesome use 
of leisure ? 

2. What amount of leisure do the workers in your three most important 
industries have ? 

3. How may play minister to religious living ? 

4. What are the arguments for supervised play ? 

5. If a survey were to be undertaken in your community, what persons should 
be chosen for the executive committee ? 

6. Have the reading assignments suggested to you any changes in working 
plans? If so, what changes? 


THE REALITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 


BY GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
and 
THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
Professors in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


The Great War is challenging every man and every institution. What things 
are really worth while? Some of our ideas and habits must go to the scrap heap. 
Others, gaining new meaning, will be built into a new and better life. What about 
religion? What in it is real enough and vital enough to meet the challenge? 

This course offers to ministers and to religious leaders a teaching medium through 
which to lead their people to a personal appreciation of those things in religion which 
are fundamental—the great realities of the Christian religion. A glance through this 
Sirst study will illustrate the comprehensive yet simple method of the course which draws 
upon the experience of great religious leaders in all ages as source material. No 
books other than the Bible are required. For use in classes the studies are published 
simultaneously in THE INSTITUTE’ at 50 cents. Suggestions to leaders are published 
only in the BrBLICAL WoRLD. 


NOTE TO THE INEXPERIENCED STUDENT 


Read each day’s portion carefully, and if possible think it through until you 
can satisfactorily consider the questions which the instructor raises. The ability 
to think clearly will be one of the most valuable results of this study. If you 
should find a question which puzzles or disturbs you, and it is not easy to satisfy 
yourself concerning it on the day on which you find it, pass on to the next day’s 
work without anxiety. It is very possible that the question will answer itself 
through your later study. If you are satisfied after some time that the question 
is still unanswered, refer it to THE INSTITUTE headquarters and help will be given 
you by correspondence. 

INTRODUCTION 


Religion is a personal experience. We often think of it as a system of doctrines 
to be learned, or as a form of worship. But neither doctrine nor worship has any 
meaning unless a personal experience is thereby expressed. 

In this course we shall be studying religion as a personal experience. We shall 
try to see how some of the great religious utterances of men of the Bible, as well 
as of men in Christian history, are expressions of the questionings, the hopes, and 
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the moral convictions of persons who were trying to find the meaning of the experi- 
ences through which they were led. : ; 

Religious experience consists in the attempt to relate the events of one’s life 
to the great spiritual forces in the universe, and thereby to ennoble and strengthen 
and consecrate life in vital communion with God’s purposes. Often the religious 
man is perplexed. He does not know what God’s purposes are. He has to think 
over his experiences and find something which suggests a way of prayer and trust. 
If we once see that it is this quest for God which makes religion vital, we shall be 
prepared to understand why religious doctrines vary so much in content from 
age to age. It is because the problems of experience vary. The religious sig- 
nificance of any belief must always be sought in the experience which the belief 
interprets rather than in the content of doctrine as such. 

The result of such a study as this will be twofold. On the one hand, we shall 
be inspired and stimulated by the religious experiences of others; on the other 
hand, we shall see that a vital religion for us is to be attained, not by any mere 
repetition of what other men have said, but by the relating of our own experience 
to God in ways which are honest and genuine for us. To share the spiritual 
aspirations of great religious souls is better than merely to repeat their doctrines. 


Outline of the Course 


Study I. Religion as a Personal Experience. 
Study II. Inspiration and Revelation. 

Study III. The Meaning of God in Experience. 
Study IV. The Meaning of Salvation. 

Study V. Christian Living. 

Study VI. The Future Hope. 


STUDY I 


RELIGION AS A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


First day —§ 1. Read Judg., chap. 5. This is one of the oldest pieces of 
Hebrew literature. It is a triumphal ode celebrating the defeat of the Canaanites. 
What is the poet thankful for in vs. 2? What does he think Jehovah did for 
Israel (vss. 4, 5, 13, 20)? What conception of God is revealed in vss. 23, 31? 
Note that this song comes from a people whose pressing problem was the contest 
with a dangerous enemy. Would you call their religion practical? What kind 
of help did such religion give them? The characteristic of Hebrew poetry is 
parallelism or repetition rather than rhyme. It will help you to understand this 
poem if you appreciate beforehand the fact that one line is frequently but the 
repetition of the thought of the preceding line in another form. 

Second day.—§ 2. What religious expectation did Saul have when he first 
sought Samuel (I Sam. 9:5-10)? Consider the religious experience involved 
in the anointing (9:25; 10:1). Note Saul’s liability to religious enthusiasm 
(10:9-13; 19:24; 11:6). How was this explained in those times? Note also 
his tendency to melancholy, attributed to an evil spirit (16:14; . 18: 10-12). 

Third day.—Read I Sam., chap. 15. Consider the bloody nature of the 
command given by the prophet. Why did Saul save some of the spoil? Note 
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that the sin was a failure to obey implicitly. What kind of religion calls for 
absolute obedience to arbitrary demands? Were there finer possibilities in a 
religion which could have the noble passage, vs. 22? 

Fourth day.—Read I Sam. 22:3, 5; 23:2, 4, 9-12; 25:39; 30:8. With regard 
to each of these passages consider what David expected his religion to do for him. 
_ Note how practical and material was the help expected. Read 26:19-20. It 
was thought that Jehovah might arbitrarily influence men, but he could be 
persuaded to desist. Also it was thought that if a Hebrew left Israel he moved 
away from the jurisdiction of Jehovah. Read II Sam. 12:1-7. What deeper 
view of God’s interest in righteousness is here found ? 

Fifth day.—Read I Sam., chap. 24. This incident again presents a God 
whose anger is arbitrary and dangerous, and yet there is a beautiful confidence in 
his mercy (vs. 14.) We are not sure whether David wrote any psalms, so we shall 
not make use of them in estimating his religion. On the basis of all the passages 
studied consider how far this early religion was a kind of bargain with God and 
how far it was a spiritual fellowship. 

Sixth day.—Read I Kings 22:1-23. What is Micaiah’s idea of the way in 
which Jehovah achieves his ends? If a nation should organize its diplomacy 
through such lying messengers as these that the prophet imagines are engaged to do 
Jehovah’s bidding, how should we think of it today? Micaiah is evidently a 
noble man ready to suffer for conscience’ sake, but the religion which helps him to 
live his brave life finds no difficulty with deception. 

Seventh day.—The material heretofore studied comes from the time before 
the great ethical prophets arose. It represents a religious experience of a some- 
what materialistic type and yet with some distinctly higher elements gradually 
developing. Note (1) how simple and direct is God’s interest in the world of 
human affairs; (2) how definite and practical is the assistance which men think 
they can get from God; (3) that God generally expects some kind of payment for 
his favors; (4) that God is thought of as using diplomatic means to achieve his 
ends such as would not seem moral to us. Compare these points with your own 
religious experience. 

Eighth day.—§ 3. We pass over more than a century during which the 
prophets Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and others have spoken out of deeper 
religious experience. But the people tend to prefer the old materialistic religion, 
which seems more business-like. Read Jer. 7:1-11. Jeremiah is speaking to a 
people very much concerned to be religious in this practical way. Verse 4 indi- 
cates their confidence that the temple will always stand. What are the conditions 
upon which Jeremiah believes the divine favor can be secured? What actual 
conditions does he find among the people? What then does Jeremiah believe is 
God’s chief concern ? 

Ninth day.—Read Jer. 18:1-11. Picture the striking scene in the potter’s 
shop. What does the figure of the clay imply as to Jeremiah’s idea of God’s 
control over human affairs? Note that the people were quoting previous proph- 
ecies regarding the security of Israel and the destruction of other nations. These 
promises had been given by Isaiah and others as an encouragement to patriotism 
and righteousness. But Jeremiah insists that God never gives unconditional 
promises. 
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Tenth day.—Read Jer. 14:11, 12; 15:1-3; 25:8-11. These words imply 
Jeremiah’s conviction that the political situation in Judah was hopeless. He sees 
the inevitableness of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. But why 
does he think Nebuchadrezzar will come? Who is the real actor in the awful 
calamity? How did Jeremiah harmonize his religion and his patriotism? Ima- 
gine a righteous preacher in Turkey today: could he be a patriot? What would 
he have to tell the wicked Ottoman rulers ? 

Eleventh day.—Read Jer., chap. 34. Consider how a patriot prophet would 
feel with the enemy actually laying siege to the capital. He faces the facts and 
finds God in them. Note the endeavor of the people to curry favor with God by 
releasing the slaves, then re-enslaving them as soon as the enemy had withdrawn. 
How did Jeremiah interpret God’s attitude toward such conduct ? 

Twelfth day.—Read Jer. 31:27, 28; 32:36-44. What was Jeremiah’s hope 
for his people? On what did he base it? What does this imply regarding 
Jehovah’s relation to the nations ? 

Thirteenth day.—Think over Jeremiah’s experience and try to estimate what 
his religion did for him in helping him to solve his life-problems. It is probable 
that he was the only man in Jerusalem who got any meaning out of the confused 
events of his time. He was sure that there was a moral order in the universe. He 
found this in regarding every event as the direct act of Jehovah. We are more 
accustomed to think of the operation of cause and effect in material and political 
affairs. Consider then how your own religion helps you to meet and interpret 
the great calamities of life. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 4. Jeremiah’s sad task was to prepare his people for the 
Babylonian captivity. He interpreted it asa divine chastisement. A later prophet, 
whose writings became attached to those of the old prophet Isaiah, sought to 
prepare the people for a return to Palestine. He had a new thought of Israel as 
the Servant of Jehovah. Read Isa. 41:8-10; 44:21-23; 49:1-4. How warm 
and confident is the prophet’s sense of God’s care! What did he think was Israel’s 
work ? 

Fifteenth day.—Read Isa. 49:5, 6; 42:1-9. The thought changes. The 
prophet sees that not all Israel is fit to be the chosen Servant, but only the best 
of Israel. The Servant is that righteous part of Israel through which the wicked 
part can be saved. What is the Servant now to do? Is the blessing to be 
confined to Israel? We see the prophets coming to asense of God’s universal 
love. This prophet is seeking to solve the difficult problem of the suffering of 
the righteous in this world. He finds the solution in God’s wider purpose of 
love. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 5. Recalling that still further centuries have passed, read 
Matt. 5:38-48; 6:25-34; 7:12. Think of these words as expressing Jesus’ own 
personal experience. Try to picture his life at Nazareth lived according to these 
principles. How would such a religious attitude toward men affect his daily life 
as a son, brother, neighbor, workman? What would be his temper and disposition 
if he lived with God utterly free from anxiety? On what ground did he feel that 
he could be thus free? Compare this attitude with that of the prophets toward 
God’s providence. Consider your own social and religious life in comparison with 
that of Jesus. 
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Seventeenth day.—Read Luke 4:1-13. The actual experience of Jesus in the 
temptation is not easy to follow. It is given to us in parable form. Consider 
that he was just about to enter upon his life-mission: it would be fraught with 
personal peril and might be accomplished by different means, not all of them of 
the highest. What general principles did he follow? What was his feeling of 
God’s relation to his life-work? Could you distinguish between what men 
sometimes call practical and what Jesus regarded as worth while? Note how 
absolutely sure he was that God was with him in his work and that there was a 
right way to carry it on. 

Eighteenth day.—Read Mark 10:13-16; Luke 19:1-10. What was Jesus’ 
view of God’s estimate of children? Has this any bearing on the fundamental 
nature of religious experience? Cana child be religious? How much intellectual 
accuracy of thought is necessary to be a Christian? What did Jesus do in order 
to make Zacchaeus a disciple? What evidence of conversion did the chief publican 
give? What did Jesus think of the evidence? What did religion mean to Zac- 
chaeus after meeting Jesus? From Jesus’ attitude toward children and toward 
a sinner we see his faith that man can live in fellowship with God. This faith in 
man is part of his religious experience. 

Nineteenth day.—Read Matt. 26:36-46. What were Jesus’ feelings as he 
went into Gethsemane? What was the real purpose of his prayer? What faith 
does his prayer imply? Consider the various temptations to which Jesus was then 
subject—some of them very subtle. He was seeking most of all to know God’s 
will. How far does such an attitude enable one to discern duty? Why did Jesus 
regain his calmness after the prayer? Consider the religious experience of a 
courage based on the confidence that you are performing the highest possible duty, 
which has been made clear to you through a complete dependence on God. 

Twentieth day.—We have studied the religious experiences of soldiers of the 
early Hebrew time more than a thousand years B.c., of various of the prophets of 
the intervening centuries, and of Jesus. Notice that to all of them religion was a 
practical help in meeting their problems. The difference in the religious experience 
lies in the different kinds of help that each man needed and sought. Think through 
this long development and see if you can discern a deepening of experience as time 
went on. Compare your own practical experience of religion with that of these 
characters. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 6. St. Augustine (354-430 A.D.) was one of the greatest 
men in the history of Christianity. For years he tried vainly to find religious 
satisfaction, but was finally led marvelously into the consciousness of God’s 
forgiving love. Study carefully the following prayer of his: 

“O Lord, help us to turn and seek thee; for thou hast not tien thy 
creatures as we have forsaken thee, our Creator. Let us turn and seek thee, for 
we know thou art here in our hearts, when we confess to thee, when we cast our- 
selves on thee, and weep in thy bosom, after all our rugged ways; and thou dost 
gently wipe away our tears, and we weep the more for joy; because thou, Lord, 
who madest us, dost remake and comfort us.” 

Twenty-second day.—Where did Augustine find God? Why was it so long 
before he found God? What did God’s presence mean to Augustine? Can you 
see how this particular kind of a prayer grew out of a real experience ? 
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Twenty-third day —§7. St. Francis of Assizi (1182-1226) was a romantic 
young soldier, happy, generous, adventurous, and winsome. His life was changed 
by a vision, and he carried over into his Christian life the spirit of romance and 
adventure, taking “lady poverty” as his bride, making humility and obedience 
to Christ beautiful acts of loyalty, and lavishing generous love on birds and animals 
as well as on his fellow-men. Read carefully the following utterances of his: 


Be praised, my Lord, for Sister Moon and the stars that thou hast made bright and 
precious and beautiful. Be praised, my Lord, for Brother Wind, and for the air and cloud 
and the clear sky and for all weathers through which thou givest sustenance to thy crea- 
tures. Be praised, my Lord, for Sister Water, that is very useful and humble and precious 
and chaste. Be praised, my Lord, for Sister, Our Mother Earth, that doth cherish and 
keep us, and produces various fruits with coloured flowers and the grass. Be praised, 
my Lord, for those who forgive for love of thee, and endure sickness and tribulation; 
blessed are they who endure in peace; for by thee, Most High, shall they be crowned. 


Twenty-fourth day.—How did St. Francis feel toward the moon and the wind 
and other familiar things? Was this feeling religious? If so, why? Did St. 
Francis’ temperament have anything to do with his religion? Compare this 
expression of religion with that of St. Augustine (twenty-first day). 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 8. The great poet, Milton, was smitten with blindness, 
and thus prevented from many activities in which he longed to engage. How can 
a blind and helpless man be religious? Read the following lines from one of his 
sonnets: 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 

I fondly ask:—But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies; God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts: who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: His state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest— 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Twenty-sixth day.—What difference did Milton’s blindness make in his reli- 
gious life? What conception of God helped him to find religious satisfaction ? 
Do you think that the last line of the poem would be an appropriate expression 
of religion for a strong and self-confident religious worker? (Can you see how 
intimately this utterance is related to Milton’s experience ? 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 9. Lord Tennyson lost a very dear friend by death, 
and the catastrophe was a challenge to his faith. In his great poem, Jn Memoriam, 
he faced the black challenge and found a religious answer. Read the following 
meee Our little systems have their day: 

They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith; we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 
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Twenty-eighth day.—Is it possible to be religious when one is compelled to 
doubt? Could Tennyson formulate a very positive creed? What is there 
religious about the sentiment of these lines? Compare this kind of religious expe- 
rience with that of St. Francis (twenty-third day). Could Tennyson have ex- 
pressed himself honestly in the words of St. Francis? 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 10. Abraham Lincoln, after four years of responsibility 
during the terrible Civil War, in his second inaugural address spoke as follows: 

The Almighty has his own purposes. ‘Woe unto the world because of offenses! 
for it must needs be that offenses come; but woe unto that man by whom the offense 
cometh.” If we shall suppose that American slavery is one of those offenses which, in the 
providence of God, must needs come, but which, having continued through his appointed 
time, he now wills to remove, and that he gives to both North and South this terrible war, 
as the woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we discern therein any departure 
from those divine attributes which the believers in a living God always ascribe to him? 


Do you think a man like Lincoln could carry on a great war without feeling 
that it had a religious meaning? What was this meaning? Could the war end 
with any compromise on the slavery question? What would be the effect of any 
such compromise on religious faith ? 

Thirtieth day.—Lincoln’s inaugural address concludes with these words: 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan 
—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations. 

Notice the precise things to which Lincoln pledges himself. Were these 
things suggested by the circumstances which he faced? Is it a good kind of 
religion which he professes? Compare this sentiment with that of Deborah 
(first day), and see how the content of religion has changed in the course of the 
centuries. 

Thirty-first day.—§ 11. On the occasion of America’s entrance into the great 
world-war in April, 1917, President Wilson voiced the ideal of a new kind of world 
which this nation might help to make—a world in which all nations should have 
equal rights and equal responsibilities on a basis of justice, and where predatory 
warfare should be outlawed. Said he: 

We are glad . . . . to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and for the 
liberation of its peoples, the German peoples included, for the rights of nations great and 
small, and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience. 
. . . . Wehave no selfish ends toserve. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material 
compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one of the champions of 
the rights of mankind. 


President Wilson’s message to Congress, December 4, 1917, reiterating this 
noble, humanitarian ideal, closed with the words: 

A supreme moment of history has come. The eyes of the people have been opened 
and they see. The hand of God is laid upon the nations. He will show them his favor, 
I devoutly believe, only if they rise to the clear heights of his own justice and mercy. 

What is the difference between a war in which one nation seeks to crush others 
for its own advantage and a war waged for the liberation of all nations from evil 
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habits of jealousy and greed? How did President Wilson’s ideal grow out of 
his experience as responsible head of the United States? Put in your own words 
the standard to which God summons nations as it is suggested in the second 
quotation. Is there as real religion in this utterance as in Deborah’s song? As 
you compare the two, do you find any evidence that religion itself becomes purer 
and nobler because of centuries of religious striving ? 

What an amazing variety in religious ideals we find in the utterances which 
we have studied! Deborah’s barbaric song of triumph seems to have almost 
nothing in common with Lincoln’s “with malice toward none and with charity 
for all,” or with President Wilson’s ideal of a world with equal rights for all peoples. 

Perhaps one who surveys these religious utterances will at first be impressed 
with the thought that if such different and even contradictory ideas are sanctioned 
by religion not much is to be hoped for in the way of definite standards. But a 
more sympathetic study will reveal the fact that in every instance the religious 
person is relating his life with its profound experiences to the living God. The 
things most real to him are so important that he wants to feel the power and the 
purpose of God in these events. 

It is precisely this which makes religion vital. Just because Deborah without 
reserve sought God’s blessing on a military triumph she was doing the thing which 
made possible a religious testing of her ideals. Down through the centuries the 
men who have honestly and passionately sought to relate their precious experiences 
to God have learned more of God’s character and purpose, until today we are the 
grateful heirs of a rich and varied human quest for God with all that has been 
learned from that quest. If we today would be genuinely religious, we must not 
be content with merely repeating familiar doctrines; we, too, must seek with all 
our might to relate the great experiences of our life and of our age to God, that we 
may learn his purposes concerning us. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


1. Give two or three important descriptive words which seem to you to 
express the spirit of the song of Deborah. 

2. Describe what might be called Saul’s religious views. 

3. Since Samuel and Saul were contemporaries, why was Samuel’s idea of 
God different from and higher than that of Saul ? 

4. Is it David’s religion which prompts his reply to Nathan (II Sam. 12:5, 6) ? 
If‘so, how do you account for other statements which show David to have been 
savage and cruel? Estimate David’s religion on the basis of the history. 

5. Give evidences of the sense of security or permanency which pervaded 
Israel in the time of Jeremiah’s early ministry. 

6. Why was Jeremiah alone filled with gloomy forebodings ? : 

7. How did the parable of the Clay and the Potter express Jeremiah’s idea of 
God in history ? 

8. Why is it right to call Jeremiah a patriot, and what was his hopé for his 
people ? ; 

9. How fully do we today believe that a country founded upon justice and 
righteousness will endure while others fall? 
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10. Was religion weakened. or strengthened by the changes in the course of 
history from Deborah to Jeremiah ? 
11. Is our ideal of righteousness the same as that of Jeremiah ? 
12. Which prophet cited gives us the great ideal of service as an element of 
religion ? 
13. What changes of emphasis came to our religion through Jesus’ direction 
of his teaching toward individual rather than national conduct ? 
14. Can a nation move except as an organized group of individuals ? 
15. (@) What was Jesus’ method of meeting temptation ? 
(b) How did he discern duty ? 
(c) How did his conception of God appear in his conduct ? 
(d) What did he get out of his religion ? 
16. What was the particular aspect of God which gave St. Augustine the 
greatest satisfaction? Why? 
17. What were the characteristics of St. Francis’ religion? Why? 
18. What experience of the poet Milton threw emphasis upon patience and 
inactivity as an expression of religion ? 
19. What was Tennyson’s religious problem ? 
20. Describe the religion of a modern statesman as seen in Lincoln. 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 


The greatest service which this course can render to those who study it is 
to enable them to form a habit of clear thinking, and so to secure a basis for right 
action. The majority of people do not relate their thinking on life in general to 
their thought on religion, or rather do not realize that in their thinking upon life 
they are expressing their religion. It is important to help people to distinguish 
between theology, which is a historical development, and religion, which is an 
expression of the human soul. It would perhaps be advisable for the leader to 
make this the theme of his introductory talk. A few stories of the origin of dog- 
matic doctrines as found in the history of the church would help to illustrate the 
one side, and the raising of a few fundamental questions which can be answered 
from personal observation and experience will suggest the other. 

The material of this month is particularly rich in possibilities for definite work 
on the part of the members, resulting in definite reports contributing to interesting 
programs. Indeed it would be wise to hold four meetings during the month 
rather than two, and to divide the programs suggested, to cover them. 


PROGRAM I 


Topics for members for the first meeting may be: 

1. The reading of Deborah’s song by a proficient reader. 

2. Religious ideals of the Hebrews in the days of the judges, as seen in this 
song. (A class contribution.) 

3. Stories of Saul and Samuel showing distinctive marks of their individual 
religion. 

4. David’s religious ideas as seen in his conduct on various occasions. (Do 
not omit the little story in II Sam. 23:13-17.) 
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5. The religious ideas of Jeremiah and their relation to the political and social 
situation of his times. 

6. The mission of Jehovah’s Servant to save others but in doing so to save his 
own soul, and parallels in history. (Is the present war one of these ?) 

Question for discussion—Were there some elements of religion which wor- 
shipers of Jehovah from Deborah down to Jeremiah held in common? If so, 
what were they ? 

PROGRAM II 


An excellent topic with which the leader may introduce the program by a 
brief talk would be “Social Responsibility as an Element of Religion,” tracing very 
broadly the historical development of this idea. 

Members may report upon the following topics: 

1. Evidences from incidents in the life of Jesus of what he regarded as worth- 
while. 

2. Stories of St. Augustine which illustrate his religion. 

3. Stories of St. Francis of Assizi which illustrate his religion. 

4. The story of Milton’s blindness. 

5. The story of Tennyson’s friendship for Arthur Hallam and reading of 
selections from Jn Memoriam. 

6. Incidents from the life of Lincoln which illustrate the principles contained 
in his words as studied on days 29 and 30. 

Question for discussion—What elements of true religion do you see in the 
attitude of our nation in the present war? Would such an attitude have been 
possible in the religion of Samuel, Saul, David, Jeremiah, the writer of the Servant 
passages in Isaiah, St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assizi, or even Lincoln? Why? 
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